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WOMEN LIKE TO SHOP in the White Star Market 
of Rochester. And one thing that sets this store 
apart from others is the clean, smart-looking 
Armstrong Floor—Marbelle Linoleum, Style No. 
08 with white star insets and broad bands of Style 
No. 021 to guide traffic. Floor installed by Corona 
Home Furnishings, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 








from We Deliver’ 
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Successful change-over of this busy 
Rochester Market shows how the 
right floor can help you meet 
wartime sales problems 


Like many another business these days, 
the White Star Market of Rochester, N. Y., 


WITHOUT LOSING A CUSTOMER! 


Linoleum. It has 
the smart, clean 
look that women 
like. I know because they tell me so.” 
And Mr. DePalma knew from past expe- 
rience that Armstrong Floors are easy to 
keep looking smart and sanitary. When he 
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PAY NOTHING TO LEARN what others are do- 
ing to use smart floors in smart ways. We'll 
send you free, a book filled with actual 
photographs and facts about the many 
types of stores and offices where Armstrong 
Floors are on duty. Just write for “Better 
Floors for Better Business.” (Outside U.S.A. 
40¢.) Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Di- 
vision, 4305 Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


THE ARMY-NAVY “E” flies over our 











MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUGS, ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL, AND ARMSTRONG'S ASPHALT TILE 
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found wartime restrictions threatening the started in business back in 1925, he in- a0 et Mahl ey oe Kore 
foundations of its success. Through the stalled his first floor of Armstrong’s Lino- IIs, bombs, aircraft parts, concealment material, 
years since 1925, owner Anthony DePalma leum to save cleaning time and expense. and many other vital war products. However, your ] 
had built up a grocery volume that annu- When he moved to larger quarters, a sec- merchant can still show you Armstrong Floors that 
llv r: six ficures st of it telepl 5 : are both smart and correct. Just be sure to look for the ; 
ally ran to six figures —most of it te epnone ond Armstrong Floor went into service. name Armstrong’s on the back of the goods you buy chain 
orders for truck delivery. This floor was still in top condition when the 1 
But when gas and tire shortages made it __ the business was again enlarged and mod- woul 
we 4 . 9 { . 
apparent that unlimited delivery would — ernized to meet the demands of today’s ° ing 
soon be doomed, Mr. DePalma moved fast. cash-and-carry trade. And this third ARMSTRONG Ss Icers 
He converted to cash-and-carry, completely | Armstrong Floor is proving the most suc- | B 
. . ‘5 . . a ; u 
remodeling his store for self-service. cessful sales-maker of them all! LINOLEUM prod 
It was a revolutionary change, but just Perhaps the one simple change your and | clims 
listen to what Mr. DePalma reports today: business needs is a new Armstrong Floor LINOFLOR to 
“Instead of losing business, we gained busi- and _that’s a change you can make right feed 
ness. And at least half the credit for our —_ now. You will not only step up appearance, initial ® a built 
quick and profitable change-over goes toour _ but also cut down cleaning labor and time. meta 
attractive, homelike floor of Armstrong’s _ Installation is quick and trouble-free. = 
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Windbpipe for a 
fighter’s chest expansion 


Koroseal® is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


| Se of us remember the strong 
man in the circus who broke a 
chain by expanding his chest. That’s 
the way airplanes break off ice that 
would drag them down—by expand- 
ing the B. F. Goodrich rubber De- 
Ices on wings and tail planes. 


But a serious problem in airplane 
production was—planes built for warm 
climates sometimes had to be shifted 
to cuid. The metal tubes, needed to 
feed air to the De-Icers, hadn’t been 
built into the wirigs. To get in rigid 
metal tubes would cause both diffi- 
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culty and delay. Something was needed 
that could be pushed into and around 
the struts inside the wings. Rubber 
wouldn’t do because, to be strong 
enough, it would be too bulky and 
heavy; and most rubber compounds 
couldn’t stand the oil vapor that’s in 
the air from the pumps. 

B. F. Goodrich had developed Koro- 
seal years ago—a synthetic, flexible 
material able to stand oil, as well as 
sunlight, air and many other things 
that harm rubber. Koroseal is strong 
—tubes wouldn’t have to be any larger 
nor heavier than aluminum. And Koro- 


seal could be made flexible enough to 
bend around struts yet stiff enough 
to stay in place. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers made a 
flexible tubing of Koroseal, and offered 
it to airplane designers. Today Koro- 
seal makes the addition of De-Icers 
easier—just as it will make possible 
flame-resisting wire insulation, soap- 
proof shower curtains, and hundreds of 
other new improvements when peace 
comes again. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Koroseal Division, Akron, O. fe 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER g1% SYNTHETIC prodancle 
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YOUNGEST PROFESSION 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture with 
VIRGINIA WEIDLER - EDWARD ARNOLD 
JOHN CARROLL +« JEAN PORTER 


SCREEN PLAY BY: George Oppenheimer, 
Charles Lederer and Leonard Spigelgass; 
Based Upon the Book by Lillian Day 


DIRECTED BY:........... Edward Buzzell 





GUEST STARS 
(In order of their appearance) 








We went for “The Youngest Profession” hook, 
line and sinker. It has that rare quality— 
casualness in the telling. But more than that, 
it is a really well done nugget of entertainment. 
It has a million laughs, as they say, and we defy 
anyone to leave the theatre without the feeling 
that here is something clever, heart-warming 
and American. 

It is surprising that this is the first film to 
hit on that curious phenomenon, the autograph 
hound. From now on it can be assumed that 
more films on the subject will follow. But “The 
Youngest Profession”’ is the trail-blazer. 

Virginia Weidler, who long has been knocking 
at the door of big-time recognition (remember 
her in “The Philadelphia Story” singing “‘Lydia 
the Tattooed Lady’) comes into her own as 
head of the fan club. Thus, we meet in really 
engaging scenes such guest starsas Lana Turner, 
Greer Garson, Walter Pidgeon, Robert Taylor, 
William Powell. 

Each bit that centers around a star is in itself 
an amusing episode and adds a fillip to an 
already effervescent production. We can think 
of few pictures in screen history that accomplish 
the peculiar type of good feeling that this new 
buoyant picture generates. 

Direction, cast, guest stars, photography, 
story, and script all get thoroughly honorable 
mention. Make a note of ‘““The Youngest 
Profession” and manage to see it. 

MGM is to be congratulated. This is a truly 
clever comedy, produced in first-rate fashion. 
In our opinion it is a female version of the 
Hardy series but even more delightful in its 
topicality. 

FOOTNOTE: “The Youngest Profession” will 
play New York’s Radio City Music Hall. 


QUESTION: Have you seen “THE HUMAN 
COMEDY”’? It is our prize recommendation. 
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LETTERS 


Rattlesnake Bill 


Mr. A. D. Read of Pollock, La. (NEwswEeK, 
April 12), wishes to know who would give a 
rattlesnake a chance. 

We had a party known as Rattlesnake Bill 
who met an 8-foot rattler and gave, the snake 
two bites to start with, in order that the fight 
would be fair. He then grabbed the snake by 
the throat and a wild Brama Bull by the tail 
and left the country in high gear. Stated that 
he would not stay in a country where he would 
be subject to being called a jelly bean. 

This is the reason the Pyote Air Base, largest 
of its kind in the world, is now known as the 
Rattlesnake Base. 











A. J. Strron 
Pyote, Texas 





Cost of Pork 


I read a lot about union labor and farm bloc 
troubles in Washington, D.C., so I want to tell 
you the farm layout here. 

In the last twelve months, I have increased 
my hog production 66 2/8 per cent, but I am 
going to show you how much a farmer makes 
in raising 100 pounds of pork at the present 
date. 

Corn today is $1.22% a bushel here, and it 
takes 10 bushels of corn to produce 100 pounds 
of pork. That costs $12.25, and if the farmer 
doesn’t have a pasture, add 100 pounds of com- 
mercial feed, which costs $2.85. That makes a 
total of $15.10 to produce 100 pounds of live 
pork, and that 100 pounds is selling here for 
$14.20 today. Can a farmer stay in business on 
those figures? 

It is true we farmers made some money when 
corn last fall was 80 cents; but now we are los- 
ing money, and there are more unfinished hogs 
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going to market. I am afraid someone is Boing 
to get hungry for pork by next fall. 

I often wonder why Washington doesn’t jp, 
vestigate the profit made in pork after it leave 
the farmer. Your consumer pays from 40 to 5 
cents a pound for the same meat we farmer 
sell for $14.20 a hundred. There seems to me, 
long margin in price from farmer to consume, 

We farmers will do all we can to win th 
war. I quit a $1.25-an-hour job in a defeng 
plant to come back to my farm that my gm 
was running, so that he could go to a govem. 
ment radio school to prepare himself for th 
Army. 

We farmers don’t ask for a large profit, but 
we will have to have some to stay in busines, 

A. A. McGume 

Dukedom, Tenn. 





Welcome Induction 


Referring to the item that “President Roos. 
velt advised 4-F’s to get into war work—q 
else” (Newsweek, April 12), I beg to declare 
as a matter of fact that thousands from th 
enforced world of silence (classed 4-F) tried 
their best to get into war work, but too many 
factories filled with defense orders denied then 
employment on the grounds of their “physical 
disabilities”; and many within the physically 
handicapped groups encountered same diff 
culty. Incidentally, hundreds of deaf volu- 
teered their services into the armed forces but 
were rejected. If the induction will be enforced 
we welcome this! However, a sharp warning 
should be given the managers for their indiffer- 
ences toward the handicapped in general:and 
the deaf in particular. 

Rev. Georc ALMo 
Minister to the Deaf 
Columbus, Ohio 


Father Draft 


I notice in Washington Trends of March % 
that the armed forces are being urged to lower 
their physical qualifications to take more men 
with minor defects and to start taking me 
between 87 and 45 again for limited service. 

Last fall, the President made an extensive 
tour of the camps, and from firsthand obser- 
ance decided that men over 38 were not wanted 
in the Army. Army officials have reiterated this 
over and over again; yet some swivel-chair con- 
mittee is attempting to make a 40-year-old 
man a good soldier by law and may well pas 
a law to make him younger. 

It is estimated that there are between 10 and 
12 millions of men between 20 and 30 fit for 
military service, but they are family men. Why 
assume that an unattached cripple or a myopic 
childless middle-aged man would make a better 
soldier than a strapping buck of 25 who hap 
pens to have one or more children. What is the 
meaning of this asininity? Does Congress desire 
to build up the greatest army of pensioners 
after the war that the world has ever seen, 
is there. some political reason for refusal to 
draft young family men? Does the Army know 
what type of men as to age and physical quali- 
fications it wants; or does some infallible cor 
gressman know what it should have? The 
ridiculous and senseless gesture of drafting met 
over $8 and then turning them loose has bee? 
a costly and stupid procedure. Does Congres 
ever learn a lesson? 





Joun R. Coptey 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Parachute flares 
carry their own 
eye shades ... 


Turse ARMY ENGINEERS are looking at 
no ordinary parachute. 


This parachute will carry a magnesium 
light of high candle power .. . to light 
up targets for night bombing.: 


But without an eye shade between 
the light and the parachute canopy, its 
brilliant glare would interfere with the 
bombardier’s aim and silhouette the plane 
against the sky. 

Since these parachutes are carried 
folded up in a compact pack- 
age, the flare shades must fold 
up into a small space, too. 


The shades must also be 
highly resistant to heat—the 
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This parachute flare is same type Army Air Force 





s used in Battle 





magnesium light burns at more than 
1000° F.—they -must weigh very little 
and be exceedingly strong. 


To solve this problem called for prac- 
tical knowledge of the newest materials 
and methods and decisiveness in using 
them. 

The Army acted quickly. They speci- 
fied that the flare shades were to be made 
of a new, all-glass material—a material 
made of woven glass fibers, called Fiber- 
glas.* Fiberglas had been developed only 


a few years before the present war began. 


It had never been tried for anything like 


this new war use beforel 


What the Army knew 
But the Army knew that Fiberglas was 


extremely light in weight and that it 


wouldn’t burn. It gave the Army an ideal 
solution to the flare shade 
problem. The Army’s judg- 
ment was rewarded. 


Frankly, we’re mighty 
proud to have had a share in 


of Bismarck Sea to help sink 22 Jap war and merchant ships 





this job. But we think there’s more to 
it than that. 


For we’re continually seeing cases like 
this where determined service men, in 
grim and deadly earnest, are making 
use of the newest methods and most ad- 
vanced materials, like Fiberglas, to build 
better equipment for war. 


Our part... 


The workers in our plants and labora- 
tories are determined to do everything 
possible to supply the Army and the other 
armed forces with increasing quantities 
of Fiberglas. Owens- Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, 
Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


OWENS-CORNING 





FIBERGLAS 


*T, M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 











































Long-time symbol of delivery that 
must not fail, the ‘fast mail’’ now 
shares honors with many another 
carrier. Not troop and freight 
trains only, but pipe lines, high- 
way transport, shipping, aviation 
—all have been mobilized by in- 
dustry and government. With ir- 
resistible momentum they are 
themselves going through, and 
pushing supplies through, on 
schedules classed as impossible 
in prewar days. 

| Aiding the carriers is a job we 
all can share. By seeing that they 
are spared unnecessary burdens. 
By providing the critical tools 
they require for construction and 


deliver the goods 
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maintenance. Here at Broderick’ 


& Bascom we furnish wire rope 
and wire rope slings to every 
branch of transportation. Tradi- 
tional B & B stamina enables them 
to work material-handling equip- 


ment at capacity ... to postpone 
replacements... fo keep on de- 


livering the goods. 


Whether Preformed Yellow 
Strand.and other B & B products 
shall be dispatched to the battle 
front, production front or trans- 
portation front is determined by 
the all-over Victory plan. Full co- 
operation with this plan, by wire 
rope maker and user, helps might- 
ily to carry the war load. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


B & B’s Army-Navy “'E” Flag with Service Star Means that — 


WE SERVE THE GOVERNMENT AS WE SERVE INDUSTRY: WITH DETERMINATION 
THAT OUR ENTIRE ENERGIES AND RESOURCES SHALL HELP TO WIN THE WAR 
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Battle Stations 


America is at battle stations all 
over the world — in North Africa, 
in the South Pacific, in Northern 
Europe, in Burma and India, 
on the islands, on the sea, in 
the air. 


And railroad trains are at battle 
stations right here at home — 
wherever one loads troops, or 
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picks up raw materials, or hauls 
the finished goods of war, or does 
any one of a thousand necessary 
wartime tasks. 


Railroad men and railroad trains 
are working harder today than 
ever before — carrying one-and-a- 
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half times the tonnage of freight 
and more than double the volume 
of military passenger travel they 
carried in the first World War. 


For America, waging war on the 
gigantic scale that spells eventual 
victory, depends now more than 
ever upon the mass transporta- 
tion service of its railroads. 
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TODAY THE COUNTRY’S LARGEST PRODUCER 
OF WAR MATERIALS 


During 1942 war production in General Motors 
increased rapidly. Deliveries in the fourth 
quarter were more than four times those in the 
fourth quarter of 1941 and were at an annual 
rate of more than three billion dollars. In reality, 
wor production increased far more rapidly than 
dollar value indicat thanks to decreases in 
cost of manufacture. General Motors’ interests 
and energies are concentrated on speeding war 
production. 
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*** MORE GOOD NEWS FROM THE PRODUCTION FRONT «xx 


A REPORT 
TO THE NATION 


on General Motors’ Production, Employment, 
Economies and Profits 


PERFORMANCE 


THROUGH BATTLE TESTS WITH FLYING 
COLORS—THE WORLD AROUND 


General Motors’ war products are now being 
used by both the Army and Navy on battlefronts 
all over the globe. Reports of their effectiveness 
—and, in many cases, of decided superiority 
over enemy equipment—are evidence of the 
quality materials and precision workmanship 
going into their manufacture. The great variety 
of equipment furnished is indicated below—and 
there are additional secret weapons which 
cannot be listed. 


GENERAL : 
MOTORS 





THOUSANDS OF SUBCONTRACTORS AND 
SUPPLIERS ASSIST GENERAL MOTORS 


Continuing peacetime practices, thousands of 
subcontractors and suppliers—companies whic 
have demonstrated production efficiency and 
ability to maintain quality—have been utilized 
by General Motors. This practice has resulted in 
the spread of approximately one-half of Ger 
eral Motors’ war work to outside firms. Thousands 
of these subcontractors and suppliers are firm 


employing 100 people or less. 





*x * BUY U.S. % 


* 
WAR BONDS AND 
* x STAMPS» * * 


Allison Airplane Engines ¢ Tank Destroyers « Navy Grumman Fighter and Bomber Planes « Pratt & Whitney Airplane Engines * Army Trucks « Bearings for All 
Types of War Equipment « Diesel Engines for Tanks, Trucks, Ships, Locomotives and Auxiliary Uses * Anti-Aircraft Guns and Gun Mounts « Tanks ¢ Cartridge Cases 


* Tank Guns and Gun Mounts « Military Locomotives « Bomber Parts and Subassemblies « Gun Control! Equipment « Airplane Automatic Pilots « Anti-Tonk 


Guns « Batteries and Wiring Equipment for Planes, Tanks and Trucks « Shot and Shell « Ambulances « Bomb Parts « Carbines « Spark Plugs « Electrical 
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“KNOW-HOW” 


ENGINEERING AND PRODUCTION 
KNOWLEDGE PRODUCES RESULTS 


The experience gained by General Motors over 
the years has proved of immense value in war 
work. This “Know-How” in the fields of engineer- 
ing and manufacture has made possible quick 
conversion to war production, and resulted in 
simplification of design, improvement of quality 
and reduction in cost. This not only speeded up 
the work and got the job done, but saved man- 
power and millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money. 


WAGES REACH A NEW PEAK AS 
RATES AND HOURS INCREASE 


Along with increased employment and working 
hours, wages have risen substantially. Hourly 
workers, who averaged $43.41 weekly in 1941, 
averaged $54.91 in 1942—an increase of 
26%. The payroll for both salaried and hourly 
tate employes in 1942 was $859,314,062. 
GM. paid $259,331 to employes for sugges- 
tions furthering the war effort. More than 
$7,000,000 was paid to employes through 
group insurance. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


66 
Victory ts Our Business!” 


Equipment for Airplanes, Ships, Tanks and Trucks « Machine Guns « Radio Receivers and Transmitters ¢ Airplane Propellers ¢ Naval Gun Housings « Parachute 
Flores and Flare Projectors » Aircraft Cannon « Gun Motor Carriages « Truck and Tank Engines « Helmet Liners © Instrument Panels for Tanks and Trucks 
* Machine Tools « Airplane Landing Gear Struts, Hydraulic Controls, Fuel Pumps and Other Equipment « Tank Tracks ¢ Aluminum Engine Castings and Forg- 
ings © Tank and Truck Transmissions « ArmaStee!l Castings for Tanks, Trucks and Guns « Military Vehicles « Aerial Torpedoes * And Many Other Products 


EMPLOYMENT 
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EMPLOYMENT FIGURES HAVE MOUNTED 
TO AN ALL-TIME HIGH 


Although more than 50,000 G.M. people have 
joined the armed forces, employment in the 
U. S. and Canada rose to 370,000 in 1942— 
an all-time high. This increase involved great 
problems in training personnel. Hours worked 
increased to an average of 45.5 hours per 
week, compared to 40.7 hours in 1941. General 
Motors’ employment is spread through 107 plants 
in the U. S. in 46 communities in 13 states—and 
five plants in Canada, 


REDUCED COSTS 





SAVING MILLIONS OF DOLLARS FOR 
UNCLE SAM—AND YOU 


As a result of the industrial “Know-How” 
reviewed above, manufacturing costs were so 
reduced that, by the end of 1942, more than 
$177,000,000 had been voluntarily returned to 


‘. the government in price reductions, and there 


will be an additional $183,000,000 in price re- 
‘ductions which will apply to subsequent deliveries 
under existing contracts. 


SERVICE 
COOPERATION 











TECHNICAL TRAINING AND FIELD SERVICE 
TO ASSIST THE ARMED FORCES 


General Motors’ training schools for technicians 
of the armed services have graduated more 
than 11,000 men—will train approximately 
40,000 in 1943. Parts schedules have also been 
established, and maintenance units set up in 
combat areas. Technical observers are stationed 
at battlefronts, so that our engineers and 
mechanics, cooperating with the armed forces, 
can more rapidly improve the military effective- 
ness of weapons. 


PROFITS 


=e 


SALES VALUE 


PROFIT 


GENERAL MOTORS’ PROFITS WERE 
LOWER IN 1942 


The General Motors policy of limiting its rate of 
profits, before taxes, on its manufacturing busi- 
ness to about half of 1941 resulted in a net 
income from manufacturing of 442% of total 
sales. Common stock dividends were $2 per 
share in 1942, as compared with $3.75 per 
share in 1941, 































































Industrial dermatifis is as useful to the enemy as a secret 
agent! It is not through carelessness alone that our new millions of 
women workers are easier prey to this production-wasting scourge than 
| men have always been. Dermatitis (skin infection) is an occupational 
| hazard—and as such is preventable. It is the duty of plant managers 
to guard against curtailed production by protecting workers’ health. 


) Special hand soaps that help nature maintain a normal, 

healthy skin condition, protective creams which guard against the 
} effects of specific irritants, and disinfectants that help keep cutting- 
| oils free of harmful bacteria, are examples of West products used in 
t industry to help guard against dermatitis. Hundreds of other West 
products are designed to fill virtually every demand of modern 
industry for healthful cleanliness and to protect workers against occu- 
pational diseases . . . A West specialist can advise you on this and 
other problems relating to industrial health. 











| $$ BRANCHES » HELPING TO GUARD INDUSTRIAL HEALTH -— 





CLIP TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD PLEASE 
West Disinfecting Company, 42-16 West Street, Long-Island City, N. Y. Dept. N 
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Kindly send me your FREE literature and ca’ Ol. 
Please have a West specialist call]. This ; mM ies no obligation on our part. 
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42-16 WEST STREET* LONG ISLAND CITY - N.Y. 
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TRANSITION 


Born: To Capt. Paul Wright of 
British Army, and the former Beaty, 
Clough of Boston, American-born Mem. 
of Parliament; a daughter, in Londg 
April 27. Mrs. Wright is the first wom, 
to become a mother while an MP. 


















Brrtupay: Lionel 
Barrymore, 65, April amt 
28. Celebrating his 
50th anniversary as 
an actor, he said: “I 
am not looking back 
at 50 years... I’m 
simply starting the 
next 50” .. . William 
Randolph Hearst, 80, 
April 29. The Na- 
tive Sons of the Gold- 
en West praised his 
fight against the “in- 
filtration of Japanese 
and the Oriental way 
of life” into the eco- 
nomic and _ political 
life of California . . . Internationa! 
Emperor Hirohito of 
Japan, 42, April 29. W. R. Heant 
The Japanese cele- 
brated with a grand military review j 
Tokyo and other observances through 
the Japanese Empire and its conquer 
territories. 


Marriep: First Officer Virginia R. Cla 
pitte of the Waacs, to Capt. John B. Hu 
ley, at Fort Devens, Mass., April 29. Sin 
a Waac first officer corresponds to a ca 
tain, it was the first wedding of two cp 





- tains in the history of the Army. Th 


have served together at four posts sind 
they met at Fort Des Moines, where 
was trained and he helped do the training 


Divorcep: Sally B. Lorentz from Pug 
Lorentz, writer and movie producer, 0 
charges of cruelty, in Reno, April 30. 


Diep: Maj. Gen. Robert Olds, 46, ¢ 
ganizer and first commandant of 


- Army’s Ferrying Command and form 


commanding general of the Second 

Force; of pneumonia, in Tucson, 4 Or 
April 28 . . . Beatrice Webb, 85, sociolog f 
and author of many works on sociology; Crat' 
Liphook, Hampshire, England, April ! ing : 
.. « Col. Gen. Kurt von Hammerste 
Equord, 64, leading anti-Nazi who 
commander of the German Army wll Y 
1934; April 24... Mrs. James S. Cona 

91, mother of James B. Conant, preside - 
of Harvard; after a long illness, in Bos thei 
April 28 . . . Frederick L. Fuller, 8%, hay 
ventor of business machines and cash r% 
isters; in West Orange, N.J., April 29.4 elec 


1940 he was named a “modern pioneer”! T 
the National Association of Manufact I : 

ers for his contribution to the creation dr 
new jobs, industries, goods, and a high que 


standard of living . . . Ernest Hamwi,§ 
ice-cream peddler who claims he invenl® 
the ice-cream cone at the St. Louis Wort 
Fair in 1904; in St. Louis, April 27. 
























Or course, you wouldn’t catch 


crafty Herr Goebbels actually post- 
ing such a sign: “This war industry 


closed for lack of electric power.” 


Yet power shortages have ham- 
pered German factories. With all 
their other substitutes, the Nazis 
haven’t yet invented an ersatz 
electricity! 

They've tried to fill the gap by 

idnapping workers from all con- 
quered countries. But the muscles 
of whip-lashed men can’t compete 
with power-driven machines. 














Clehtrizitat: 
mehr Yorhanden ist 

















What! No ersatz 
electricity, Mr. Goebbels? 


America is more fortunate. No 
power shortage. here! 


Five times more electric power 
than in the last war. More power 
than all the Axis combined! And 
no war industry served by the elec- 
tric companies under American 
business management — the group 
supplying about seven-eighths of 
this nation’s electricity —has been 
without ample power for all its 


needs! 
While Goebbels posts his 


“Closed” sign, free American men 


and women — permitted to plan 
and invent and create in the 
democratic way — are posting an- 
other sort of sign: Danger, Adolf 
— Americans at Work! 


—_ THERE'S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR WAR BONDS, EITHER! 





TiziS PAGE SPONSORED BY A GROUP OF 108 


ELECTRIC COMPANIES* UNDER 
AMERICAN S0SWéSS MANAGEMENT 


Not listed for 


*Names on request from this magazine, lack of space. 

















He can smile through it all 


So let’s keep a smile a-going 


back here, too. 


Even though war is crowding 
the wires, telephone people still 
want to give you pleasant, 
friendly service. Materials for 
new telephone facilities are 
not to be had. But there’s no 
shortage of patience and 


understanding. 


Takes a lot of pulling together 
to do this and we appreciate the 


help from your end of the line. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


WAR CALLS COME FIRST 


© Your continued help in making only vite! 
calls to war-busy centers is more and more 
essential every day. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


The report of William Phillips, Presi- 
dential envoy to India, is likely to include 
details on the unsuccessful British Burma 
campaign last winter . . . It’s true that 
Joseph E. Davies is going to Russia again, 
and one of his primary jobs may be to ar- 
range an F.D.R.-Stalin meeting . . . There’s 
no truth in London reports that the U.S. 
now favors a four-power postwar council 
consisting of the U.S., Britain, Russia, 
and China; American planners are still 
holding out for a general United Nations 
group with subsidiary regional councils . . . 
Washington politicians are now talking 
of Chester Davis, food czar, as an en- 
try in the 1944 Democratic Vice Presi- 
dential sweepstakes. 


Bahamian Workers 


There were two primary reasons for the 
government’s decision to import Bahamian 
farm labor for work in the southern and 
eastern areas rather than taking men from 
Puerto Rico. Economic conditions in the 
Bahamas are no worse than in Puerto 
Rico. but the Bahamians had two ad- 
vantages. Not being citizens, they can be 
sent home at the end of their contracts 
(which have a time limit but can be re- 
newed), and they speak English, while 
most Puerto Ricans speak Spanish. Unlike 
the Bahamians, the imported Mexican la- 
borers rarely speak English, but they work 
chiefly in the Southwest and West where 
most of the farrhers have a working 
knowledge of Spanish. 


Breach Fears 


The implication of the Russo-Polish 
break last week had many Washington 
officials more worried than was publicly 
admitted. Without: excusing the Poles in 
any way, the State Department is busily 
trying to smooth things over and is par- 
ticularly trying to dissuade Stalin from 
setting up any Communist Polish regime. 
uch a move, it’s felt, would arouse ex- 
tensive fears of Russian intentions, lead- 
ing many to believe that Moscow intended 
trying to communize all of Eastern Eu- 
rope. This might torpedo plans for a 
United Nations postwar security system 
based on the four freedoms and permit the 
war to degenerate into a conflict for sur- 
vival rather than for a better world. The 
effect on China would be especially feared. 


The simple fact is that Chungking hates 
Russian Communism almost as much as 
it does Japanese imperialism. 


Political Straws 


Despite labor opposition, Congressional 
observers now believe the Hobbs anti- 
racketeering bill, already passed by the 
House, will get Senate approval . . . Rep- 
resentative Cox, chairman of the special 
House committee investigating the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, claims 
he has enough evidence to force the resig- 
nation of FCC Chairman Fly, but he may 
not be able to spring it; House members. 
irritated by his tactics, are trying to get 
the committee quashed . . . It’s an even bet 
that the Senate will restore the National 
Resources Planning Board’s appropriation, 
cut out by the House. 


Survivor’s Story 


One as-yet-untold story of the Tokyo 
raid explains why the lone surviving plane 
landed in Siberia. Just before the take-off 
from the Hornet, this plane’s generating 
system broke down, which meant its pow- 
ered gun turret could not be operated. 
There was no time for repairs, and it was 
finally decided that the plane should come 
along anyway, relying on others for pro- 
tection. It completed its bombing mission 
but became separated from the rest of the 
‘group and, lacking its full defense, took 
cover in clouds and made for the closest 
non-Japanese area, landing in Siberia. 


Truman on Navy 


In emphasizing shipping-loss revelations, 
most newspapers skipped over portions of 
the recent Truman committee report 
which were critical of the Navy. In its 
study of shipbuilding the committee found 
that in general private shipyards: were 
considerably more efficient than the Navy 
yards. For instance, Higgins Industries. 
Inc., was found to turn out tank landing 
craft at an average cost of $24,783.57 us- 
ing 5,500 direct man-hours of labor, while 
the Boston Navy Yard built the same 
craft ‘at an average cost of $30,012 using 
11,822 direct man-hours. Similarly, New- 
port News built the battleship Indiana at 
a total cost of about $35,000,000 and 14.- 
050,047 direct man-hours, while the Nor- 
folk Navy yard across the river built the 
sister ship Alabama for about $45,000,000 


using 20,939,000 direct man-hours. 


National Notes 


The Army’s huge Pentagon Building, 
widely criticized as a probable postwar 
“white elephant,” will be converted into 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


a general military hospital after the war 
.. . Supreme Court observers are con- 
vinced Willkie will win the decision in the 
Schneiderman case . . . Hospitals and 
nursing schools are pooling their resources 
to back legislation which would subsidize 
nurses’ training; free tuition and a nominal 
salary would be offered trainees. 





Trends Abroad 


ne Allied officials are urging that 
the Tunisian campaign be rushed to a 
finish regardless of cost in order not to 
upset the timetable of other operations 
planned for this year . . . On the other 
hand, air-power advocates are again urg- 
ing adoption of their theories of bombing 
coupled with attrition for beating Ger- 
many, even if it means delaying the end 
of the war .. . Though the monsoon will 
prevent offensive action in Burma for 
months, good-sized shipments of mecha- 


‘nized material, including General Grant 


tanks, are now reaching India . . . Italian 
arms captured in Africa have included 
1870 vintage rifles that haven’t been im- 
proved or modified. 


Spanish Overtures? 


Confirmation isn’t available, but com- 
petent sources insist that Spain has ap- 
proached Britain about a “deal” to join 
the Allies. The British Ambassador, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, is supposed to have been 
sounded out about London’s guaranteeing 
the Franco government’s postwar sta- 
bility in return for Spain’s secret agree- 
ment to join the Allies at some prear- 
ranged moment. Churchill is known to 
have seen the Spanish Ambassador in 
London twice in the last month, and 
British leftists and liberals, knowing 
Hoare’s reputation as an appeaser, are 
perturbed. However, there’s no evidence 
yet that London would agree to such a 
commitment. 


Portugal’s Swing 


It’s authoritatively said that Spain has 
approached Portugal with proposals for 
joint action in joining the Allies if Fran- 
co’s conditions are acceptable to London 
and Washington. Details of the agreement 
under which the Iberian bloc was recently 
formed aren’t known, but it’s not believed 
Franco was able to tie Portugal to a com- 
mitment for joint action, particularly since 
formation of the bloc has been approved 
both by the Allies and the Axis. There 
are certain indications, however, that 
Portugal is considering a move toward 
the Allies, whether or not in concert with 
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Spain. Foremost among these was Dicta- 
tor Salazar’s little-noted speech last week 
which, while cautious, had a clearly pro- 
Allied flavor. 


Mexico and the Press 


Reporters on the scene say the only 
sour part of the F.D.R.-Avila Camacho 
meeting in Mexico was treatment of the 
press. Four days before the meeting, one 
Mexico City newspaper violated censor- 
ship by breaking almost the full -story. 
Immediately, Mexican officials decided to 
get tough. Mexico City reporters who trav- 
eled up to Monterrey in day coaches (while 
the politicians occupied Pullmans) under- 
went the strictest kind of censorship, even 
being forbidden to describe Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s costume. And, although U.S. censor- 
ship was lifted, American reporters had 
plenty of trouble with Mexican censors in 
trying to telephone their stories. Finally, 
reporters invited to the state dinner found 
that Mexican officials, who never heard of 
newsmen eating with statesmen, had set 
up a buffet of cold soup and soggy sand- 
wiches in a serving pantry. 


Canadian Notes 


With its first experimental program of 
rubber production from dandelions using 
the Russian formula just completed, Can- 
ada is now looking forward to commercial 
production by next year . . . Canada’s part 
in the anti-submarine campaign this year 
includes the building of 140 escort ves- 
sels .. . “The People’s Mouths,” a causti- 
cally critical book about Ottawa by Austin 
Cross, veteran parliamentary reporter, is 
stirring up a literary tempest in the 
capital . . . With some 26,000 Japs, most 
of them from British Columbia, now in- 
terned in relocation camps, Canada is 
working on plans for dispersing them 
throughout the country after the war. 


Ionian ‘State’ 


It isn’t generally known, but Italy has 
created an Ionian State comprising the 
Greek islands in the Ionian Sea occupied 
in 1941. Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, and 
four smaller islands are included in this 
“state,” which has its own statutes, ad- 
ministration, currency, and _ postage 
stamps. Formation of this unit was re- 
cent, apparently in an attempt to solidify 
the Italian hold on the island fringe after 
Tl Duce’s officials had been relegated by 
the Nazis to secondary roles in Greece 
proper. Special efforts have been made to 
win over the population. The local cur- 
rency has been stabilized, and Italy has 
even shipped food out of its own slim 
stocks to the islands. 


Foreign Notes 


On top of all its current trouble with 
Germany, Sweden has just trapped a 
half-dozen Army officers who will be 
charged with the sale to “another power” 
of information about defenses in Varm- 
land . . . Good-neighbor feeling wasn’t 
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unanimous in Mexico during F.D.R.’s 
visit; one newspaper, for instance, took 
the occasion to publish a full-page story 
commemorating the anniversary of the 
U.S. oecupation of Vera Cruz . . . Nazi 
propaganda about Russian maltreatment 
of war prisoners has had a boomerang 
effect on German morale since the Red 
Army’s capture of thousands of German 
soldiers last winter. 





Recurring Meat Shortages 


Resideate of large U.S. Seaboard cities 
can expect recurring, though temporary, 
meat shortages for the duration. A primary 
reason has been generally overlooked. 
Whenever a good-sized convoy, particular- 
ly one including troop transports, sails 
from one of these ports, it must be pro- 
visioned with huge quantities of meat as 
well as other food. Since these sailings are 
secret, no offsetting preparations can be 
made, and needed supplies must be drawn 
from local stocks. While larger shipments 
of meat into port communities might help 
to alleviate the situation, inadequate stor- 
age facilities make it impossible for this 
to solve the problem completely. 


Government and Business 


Expect the Treasury again to push a 
spending tax, arguing that a sales tax, after 
allowances for necessities and government 
purchases, would yield little revenue . . 
To minimize postwar economic disturb- 


ances, the Senate’s committee on postwar- 


planning is considering continuation of 
war contracts fer an indefinite period . . . 
Price Administrator Brown is seeking Ber- 
nard Gimbel, New York department-store 
executive, for a high OPA post. 


Plastics Boom 


The war-burgeoning plastics business 
continues to attract companies now in 
other fields. The distilling industry, forced 
to turn to plastics in the search for sub- 
stitute bottle caps, is now showing perma- 
nent interest. One distiller who has already 
branched out into the wine business has 
recently hired a corps of chemical re- 
searchers to explore the opportunities in 
plastics and has even established a sub- 
sidiary company to produce and market 
any non-liquor products developed. The 
Aluminum Co. of America and the steel 
industry are also seriously considering plas- 
tics as a postwar possibility, the latter be- 
cause phenol, a basic ingredient of some 
types of plastic, can be derived from coke 
as a by-product of steel manufacture. Brit- 
ain, too, is interested in phenol from 
coke, since it has had to import almost all 
of its plastics materials. 


Business Footnotes 

Other tire manufacturers are expected to 
follow. Firestone’s lead in converting retail 
outlets into small Sears, Roebuck-type 
stores; one company has already ap- 
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proached department-store executives fo 
advice on building up a buying organize. 
tion . . . Several West Coast airplane 
manufacturers have found that two teen. 
age boys or girls working four hours each 
can accomplish more on certain jobs than 
an adult worker on an eight-hour shift 


. . . Because of help shortages, several 


leading department stores are planning 
conversion of some of their major divisions 
to self-service . . . Present war-stimulated 
home food dehydration methods are not 
slated for a booming postwar future; the 
dehydrated food doesn’t yet taste much 
like the fresh variety. 





Press Notes 


Cotonel McCormick, Chicago Tribune 
publisher, asked CBS to furnish him with 
all transcripts of Axis broadcasts received 
by its short-wave listening post which in- 
cluded reaction to his “statehood for the 
British Empire” editorial ... London denies 
the Associated Press story of last week that 
the British carrier Indomitable’s planes 
beat off the Jap raid on Ceylon in April 
1942, saying the ship wasn’t then in service 
and that shore-based planes did the fight- 
ing . . . Bob Considine, INS sports 
columnist, will be known more formally 
as Robert Considine when he shifts to 
foreign correspondence. 


Air Power Film 


The whole controversy over air power, | 


which raged for months following the 
publication of Alexander de Seversky’s 
book, is scheduled for a revival. By mid- 
summer, Walt Disney’s pictorial version of 


’ “Victory Through Air Power,” with Wash- 


ington approval, will be released to thea- 
ters. Those who have seen a preview of the 
film say it adheres strictly to the book's 
thesis, doesn’t pull any punches, and winds 
up with the destruction of Tokyo by 
bombing. The book, widely reprinted in 
condensed versions, created many a cot 
vert among the lay public. The picture, it’s 
pointed out, will have a much wider 
audience than the book. 


Miscellany 


The de luxe Limited Editions club mag 
become a wartime casuality; if so, Publisher 
George Macy is expected to concentrate oa 
his reprint-publishing Readers’ Club, whose 
next selection, incidentally, will be Elmer 
Davis’s “Giant Killer,” first issued in 19% 
. . . Several magazines and newspapers 
which picked up Variety's abbreviated 
song list showing “Star-Spangled Banner” 
as a best seller, were surprised to learn that 
the song referred to was “There’s a Star- 
Spangled Banner Waving Somewhere,” and 
not the national anthem . . . Negotiations 
are under way for a radio variety program 
to be headed by Mickey Rooney which 
CBS would carry in the fall . . . Russell 
Whelan of United China Relief is working 
on an authorized biography of Maj. Gea. 
Claire L. Chennault. 
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of OBODY WANTED the Warner & 
Swasey building at the southeast 
corner of Carnegie and 55th Street, Cleve- 


et, land. The government (whose money 
" built it) didn’t want it; they’re not in the 
id- landlord business. We didn’t want it, for 
x : we have more buildings now, built with 
et our Own money to increase war produc- 
2 tion, than we will ever again be able to 
ra use to make turret lathes. 

b But that building has already shortened 
‘a the war—by 1,600 turret lathes. 


Turret lathes are absolutely necessary 
for almost everything needed to win this 


ay war—airplanes, tanks, shells, guns. And 
e 1,600 Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes are 
on right now turning out those weapons of 
ol war—1,600 turret lathes that would not 
ers have been built by this time—1,600 turret 
: lathes that without that building would 
. not have been built until months from now. 
und 


That means planes, tanks, guns and 
am shells would not have been made until 
months from now. And that means the 


The Monument to a 





Shorter War 


war would have lasted just that much 
longer. Therefore this building shortened 
the war by just that much—which means 
American lives will be saved. 


Could there possibly be a finer invest- 
ment of money ? 


It may be that this building will be 
vacant when the war is over. It may be 
that never again will it roar with the noise 
of production it is making now. 


But even if, for the rest of your life, you 
pass a vacant, silent building at southeast 
Carnegie and 55th Street, never forget that 
it made possible turret lathes quickly, 
which in turn made possible planes and 
tanks and guns and shells in time to save 
American lives. 


That’s enough glory for any building 
... that’s enough return on any investment. 
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War planning in Washington is usually done from six months 


to a year or more in advance. It is necessary to bear this in mind 


in appraising the forward thinking of public officials. 


Apparent conflicts in public statements frequently arise be- 
cause they refer to different future periods. For instance, it is now 
true to say that production of civilian goods will be increased— 
yet that the outlook is for fewer, not more, of these items in the 
stores. That’s because merchants’ present stocks will be greatly 
depleted before the new stuff comes in, and there won’t be enough 
made to permit complete restocking. 


Forecasts that war demand will taper off, leaving more raw ma- 
terials, manpower, and plant capacity for the production of es- 
sential civilian supplies, are in the same category. This has been 
overstressed and made to appear more imminent than it actually 
is. It may happen in nine months or a year. But first the war in- 
dustries are going to need more raw material, more plant capacity, 
and more manpower to push production to the point where the 
Armies get necessary weapons. 


Recent relaxation of production restrictions on alarm clocks 
and baby buggies was not made possible by any lessening need 
for war materials. These programs did impinge on the military, 
but their importance made resumption of manufacture necessary. 
Civilian-supply people must bid against the military for sup- 
plies for some time to come. That’s one reason why, under the 
new OCS setup, you'll probably hear less about civilian supply 
but more about “indirect military” goods. These will include rail- 
road equipment, some types of public-utility supplies, and farm 
machinery—all items which must be made more plentiful to keep 
the home-front war machine in efficient operation. 


The bedrock economy report, which set out to define the 
point beyond which the civilian economy couldn’t be cut without 
hurting the war effort, has been thrown out by Arthur D. White- 
side, head of the reorganized OCS. He feels that such estimates 
cannot be made in advance but must be based on the situation 
at the time a determination is made. 


The te i Gh te outlook under the new administration for 
the remainder of the year: 


Foop: Adequate over-all supply but less for people in higher 
brackets, perhaps more for those in lowest. 


SHELTER: Continued tight in war-production areas even though 
new housing will be made available. 


Cxrotuine: Much tighter than last year. Situation has deterio- 
rated sharply in recent months owing to heavy consumer and 
military buying. Despite the good wool and cotton supply, this 
situation can’t be eased because of shortages in certain textile 
machinery. 


AppLiancss: Little chance of increased supply. Some electric 
refrigerators will be released but these will be used chiefly for 
housing projects in war-plant areas. 


AvutTomosrzes: No new ones at least until the end of the Euro- 
pean phase of the war. * 


SyYNTHETIC-RUBBER TirEs: Not this year. But sufficient re- 
capping material to keep automobiles in service. 


—<—— 


GasoLiNE: Supplies growing shorter because of increasing mil. 
tary demands for petroleum products. Continued rationing, with 
the East getting less than the rést of the country. 


Fue: Adequate coal supply unless there’s a long strike. More 
liberal oil rationing in the East. 


Repair Parts anp Martertats: More plentiful, but there'll 
continue to be gaps in stocks. 


It adds up to this: Shortages are due to get worse, not better. 
Store shelves will grow more bare. There'll be many dislocations 
of supply, and when the newer items finally begin to appear in 
the stores they'll be defrilled and stripped down to utilitarian 
necessity. These things are in the cards regardless of the increased 
emphasis on civilian supplies. 


War Notes: Washington military people expect the Axis to 
open a spring offensive any time now on the Russian front. The 
best guess is that it will hit the north central sector . . . Military 
experts don’t think the African phase of the war will end as soon 
as recent events would indicate to the layman. The Axis will 
make a strong stand at Bizerte under siege conditions, it is ex- 
pected here . . . Conservatives now feel that the Allies cannot 
count on clearing the Axis out of North Africa before the end of 
June, though they hope for lucky breaks which might shorten the 
siege period by a few weeks. 


The honor-system era in the OPA is drawing to a close. That 
was made clear by Prentiss Brown’s address to the miners last 
week and his use of enforcement officials to check up on prices 
in the mine regions. There’s a growing feeling that Brown will 
have to wield the stick to keep price control and rationing in 
line, though perhaps he needn’t be as tough as was his predeces- 
sor Leon Henderson. 





Brown’s problem is to crack down in the old Henderson man- 

ner without suggesting the old administration. There are some 
evidences that the public will gladly support a new period of 
toughness, after watching the prices steadily creep upward during 

recent months of the easier administration. This doesn’t mean, \ 
however, that all of Brown’s reforms are in danger of going by 

the board. Simplification and rationalization of the controls can 

be expected to continue. : 


The Price Administrator still hasn’t made up his mind wheth- «. 
er to brave consumer-labor wrath by tossing overboard grade 
labeling, or to risk industry censure by going through with the 
program. Newspaper reports last week that he had made his de 

cision were due to erroneous reporting. 


Probable upshot of the dilemma, according to people close to 
the Price Administrator, will be some sort of a compromise which 
would provide for displaying grade labels on the shelves but not 
on the cans themselves. 


Is Brown on his way out? Not in the foreseeable future. Ru- 
mors to the contrary, he doesn’t intend to resign. 


°, 


Donald Nelson is finally getting the time he needs to sit back 
and plan for the WPB. Delegation of operational authority in the 
last WPB reorganization has made that possible. 


Coming up: Reorganization of the labor setup to give the unions 
the increased stature in war production that they have been de- 
manding. Definite plans and policies for reconversion of industry 
to peacetime pursuits. 
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Copr. 1943, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


We’re growing friends in our Victory Garden! 


% ton we’re having plenty of company these days—digging out Fabot 
there in the back yard. B we 
“Neighbors, passersby, folks to whom we’ve seldom said more R . bb 
than ‘How do you do!’ often stop and admire our rows of , ¥ l On ¥ 
sprouting vegetables. Usually that’s a good excuse to knock off / 
work for a few minutes—whereupon I suggest: “You know, some- 
thing tall and cold would taste mighty good right now. Won’t 
you folks join us in a glass of beer?’ 
“Well, when those frosty bottles of Pabst Blue Ribbon come 
out on the tray, we all sort of let down and relax. It’s mighty 
pleasant.” All over America, people are rediscovering the sim- 
ple pleasures of life. Home...back porch...neighbors. And 
more than ever, Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer has become a symbol 
of friendly companionship. 
That softer, kindlier taste is obtained by a Pabst process of 
FULL-FLAVOR BLENDING. Pabst actually combines no less than 33 ; . 
master brews into one magnificent beer. There is no finer beer yous 09 ten 1gnee enna er tas wont ceeel Gus so weitetin 
in all the world than Pabst Blue Ribbon. - “BLUE RIBBON TOWN” Every Saturday Night...Coast-to-Coast CBS NETWORK 





NO. 4... LITTLE STORIES TO REMEMBER WHEN SOMEBODY SAYS, “WITH ALL THESE TAXES § CAN'T AFFORD ANY MORE WAR BONDS" 


one FISH COMING pr 


Submarine Y-7, offensive patrol, area 
TA—3; Jap light cruiser fifteen hundred 
from the track. 


The caged lights of the vibration. 
proof lamps reflect the fire-assistant’s 
taut face. A bow shot! The skipper’s 
eye is glued to the up periscope. Ina 
minute the “tin fish” would be on its 
way. “Down periscope .. . Up peri- 
scope. Stand by!” 


The diving officer, 72 hours in his 
clothes, thought of the red-headed 
girl in San Diego who couldn’t stand 
canned fish either—and grinned. 
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While 5,000 miles east ; . roaring war plants roll out new weapons 
—day and night—under 24-hour fluorescent “daylight.” G-E 
research and manufacturing skill have built into G-E MAZDA F 
(fluorescent) lamps the same dependability that is built into the 
lamps that help guard the boys on the “pig boats.” 

Is your present lighting working as bard as it can for war production? Perbaps 


a lighting expert can suggest simple ways to make it do more. Call the nearest 
G-E lamp office and we will place a Wartime Lighting Counsellor at your service. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS es 
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What Is the Allied Blueprint? 
One Who Knows Gives Tipoft 


He Predicts Second Front, 
Coupled With Blows From East, 
Will Finish Off the Axis 


What és the Allied inaster plan for 1943? 
At least @ partial answer was given last 
week by one of the best-informed men in 
the Allied world. This was it: 


“During the period of the winter cam- 
paign of the years 1942-43, the Red Army 
inflicted a severe defeat on the Hitlerite 
troops, destroyed a large quantity of the 
manpower of the enemy, encircled two 
enemy armies at Stalingrad, and captured 


more than 300,000 enemy officers and men. 
“Simultaneously with this, the victori- 
ous troops of our Allies defeated the Italo- 
German forces in Libya and Tripolitania, 
cleared these areas of the enemy, and now 
continue to rout them in Tunisia, while 
the gallant Anglo-American air force in- 
flicts devastating blows on the war indus- 
try centers of Germany and Italy, presag- 
ing the creation of a second front in Eu- 
rope against the Italo-German fascists. 
“Thus the blows on the enemy from the 
east by the Red Army have, for the first 
time since the beginning of the war, 
merged with the blow from the west by 
our Allies into one single, common blow. 
“All these circumstances taken together 



























































Arnim congratulated his troops for @ hard fight in “Tunisgrad” 






































Associated Press 


have shaken the Hitlerites’ war machine 
to its foundations, have changed the course 
of the war, and created the preliminary 
conditions necessary for victory over Hit- 
lerite Germany ... \ 

“The German-Italian Fascist camp is 
going through a severe crisis and stands 
before catastrophe. That does not mean, 
of course, that the catastrophe of Hitlerite 
Germany has begun. 

“Hitlerite Germany and her armies are 
shaken and are undergoing a crisis, but 
they are not yet defeated. It would be 
naive to suppose that the catastrophe 
would come of its own accord and as part 
of the present course of events. 

“Two or three more such powerful blows 
are necessary from the west and east as 
have been inflicted on the Hitlerite armies 
during the past five or six months so the 
catastrophe to Hitlerite Germany may be- 
come a fact.” 


The man who made these predictions 
was Joseph Stalin. 


Tunisgrad 


The Germans already called it Tunis- 
grad. And in many ways the Battle of 
Tunisia was like the last stages of Stalin- 
grad—a great delaying action fought by 
the Nazis to gain time. In the face of 
overwhelming Allied land, air, and sea 
superiority they carried ont orders and 
fought to the death with the aim of pro- 
longing the struggle. They did so with such 
ferocity and resolve that they earned the 
congratulations of their commander, Col. 
Gen. Jiirgen von Arnim. 

But though the Germans fought desper- 
ately, they came up against equally dogged 
fighters among the Allied forces engaged in 
closing the trap around the Tunisian tip. 
In the forefront of the Allied drive was 
the American Second Corps which this 
week scored the biggest gain since the 
Eighth Army’s break-through at Wadi 
Akarit. This was the capture of Mateur, 
the vital rail and road junction only 20 
miles southwest of Bizerte. 

The advance set the pace for the rest of 
the Allies as the Tunisian battle rushed 
toward its climax. 


Americans: The mountainous terrain 
over which the Yanks drove their spear- 
head into Mateur was among the toughest 
in Tunisia. So rugged and steep were the 
mountainsides in the sector west and 
southwest of Bizerte that the Yanks were 
forced to switch from motorized transport 
to mule trains, while frequently the vital 
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supplies had to be dropped to them from 
airplanes by parachute. 

But the Yanks’ blood had been roused 
by fierce enemy counterattacks that had 
flung them back down craggy hill slopes 
from positions where German artillerymen 
and machine-gunners stayed with their 
guns till they died. That was how the fight- 
ing went around the three main obstacles 
before Mateur—Djebel Azag and Djebel 
Ajred, or Bald Hill, towering north and 
south of the main road and rail line from 
Sedjenane to Mateur; and Hill 609, or 


.2~2~ 


Djebel Tahent, guarding the more south- 
erly Beja-Mateur highway. 

It was by smashing up Hill 609 with 
bayonets and grenades that the Yanks 
ripped open the lower route through the 
mountains. At the same time, they out- 
flanked and seized the other two hills in 
the north, thereby permitting a 15-mile 
lunge to Mateur. In this they were joined 
by French troops who had been advancing 
along the northern coastal zone. 

The American advance punched the first 
big hole in the Bizerte-Tunis defenses, and 





WAR TIDES 





The horror-stricken consternation 
with which the American people re- 
ceived the “murders in Tokyo” is con- 
vincing evidence that the country does 
not understand we are engaged in total 
war and that Japanese ethical standards, 
handed down by the Shinto warriors for 
centuries, are in principle the same as 
the creed of the Huns, modernized by 
Clausewitz when he revealed: “War 
stripped of all its accessories, as the ex- 
ercise of force for the attainment of a 
political object, unrestrained by any 
law, save that of expediency.” 

The Tokyo murders and the Chinese 
announcement that whole communities 
of men, women, and children living 
along the East China coast, some of 
whom might have harbored Doolittle 
and his fliers, have been destroyed, are 
sufficient evidence, if any was needed, 
of the Japanese policy in conducting 
total warfare. 

There should be no confusion over the 
Japanese accusation of our having killed 
school children in the bombing of Tokyo 
and our denial, along with the fliers’ 
statements, that they struck at military 
targets only. This argument is naive 
and hardly germane to the issue. That 
civilians who are in the line of fire are 
killed as the result of air bombing raids 
is not debatable. Thousands have been 
so killed by both sides in the war now 
raging over the China zone, the Pacific, 
the Russian, the West European, and 
the Mediterranean theaters. 

Japan, Germany, and Italy, relying 
on the continuance of' their initial su- 
periority in the air, laid the pattern for 
the ruthless bombing of undefended 
cities for the purpose of breaking the 
enemy’s will to fight. But, now that they 
have lost control of the air, they are 
assuming the attitude that such bomb- 
ing, even when directed against military 
targets, is beyond the pale of civilized 
warfare when noncombatants are killed. 

As the war progresses and the Axis 
finds it harder to resist the ever-increas- 





Murder in Tokyo—The Law of the Jungle 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


ing Allied air power, the enemy’s con- 
cern over bombing casualties will grow 
and become more manifest. It is net 
improbable that they will invoke the 
law of reprisals in its most gruesome 
form—utilizing the thousands of Allied 
prisoners as hostages against whom to 
wreak their vengeance. Germany and 
Japan long ago threw aside all semblance 
of adherence to recognized rules for 
the conduct of war. 


Nevertheless, glaring as it may 
seem, the main object in this war is, 
after all, to kill, and General NeNair, 
commanding our ground forces, has 
stressed this fact with his training staffs. 

On the battlefields, both sides are 
using authorized shells, bombs, and 
grenades, the casings of which break 
into fragments of all shapes with jagged 
edges which inflict the most ghastly 
wounds. They are employing incendiary 
bombs against material objects and 
flame-throwing devices against enemy 
personnel, and, as a last resort, gouging 
the human target with a bayonet in 
the established manner. 

Economy of effort should be the guid- 
ing factor in the art of killing. And, in 
view of our present methods of killing 
in conformity with our criminal codes 
and rules of war, only a slight step 
forward seems necessary for the use of 
a weapon that can produce more casual- 
ties than all the others combined and 
which, by comparison, is much more 
humane. This is toxic gas (War Tides, 
May 25, 1942). Many authorities believe 
in the use of this weapon and also that, 
with our superior productive capacity 
and dispersion of this agency through 
our great air arm, we could greatly 
lessen our casualties in bringing the war 
to an early victorious end. 


Whether we approve or disap- 
prove, our enemies have set up one law 
in this struggle, and that is the law of 
the jungle. 








~~ 
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opened the way for a junction between the 
Second Corps driving southeastward 
toward Tunis and the British First Army 
thrusting northeastward along the Medjez 
el Bab-Tebourba-Tunis road. Already, the 
Americans had cut the only railroad be. 
tween Bizerte and Tunis—the first step in 


isolating the naval base from the Tunisian 


capital. 


British: From its positions among the 
jagged hills south of the Cape Bon Penin- 
sula, the Eighth Army stabbed aggressively 
into the German defenses in its role of a 
piston punching northward along the 
Tunisian east coast. The first sign that 
Gen. Sir Bernard L. Montgomery’s “desert 
rats” were on the move again came in Axis 
reports that the British had launched a 
new offensive behind an intense and pro- 
longed artillery barrage. And the British 
revealed that they had gained “new posi- 
tions” north of Enfidaville. 

Already the First Army under Lt. Gen. 
Kenneth A. N. Anderson had edged for- 
ward in the central zone. Rolling down the 
shell-scarred eastern slopes of Long Stop 
Hill and smashing their way over another 
height slightly north in a spectacular bat- 
tle in which Churchill tanks roared up a 
2,000-foot-high mountainside, the First 
Army pointed its main spearheads at 
Tunis—along the two roads from Medjez- 
el-Bab. 

In the fighting along the northern route 
around Djebel Bou Aoukaz, the last obsta- 
cle before the coastal plain, both the Brit- 
ish and the Germans suffered heavy losses. 
But the Germans made effective use of 
giant Mark VI tanks to infiltrate the 
strongest British positions. The Germans 
were also helped by low rain clouds that 
hampered the Allied Air offensive. 


French: Though numerically inferior 
to the British and Americans, Gen. Henri 
Honoré Giraud’s French Nineteenth Corps 
troops also played a vital role in the Al- 
ied squeeze, especially in the Pont du 

ahs zone between the British Eighth and 
First Armies. Some of the troops were 
picturesque knife-wielding Moroccan gou- 
miers—the tough Berber volunteers with 
a personnel organization of 160 goumiers 
to a goum and three goums to a tabor. 
3 troops also included Algerian end 


oroccan tirailleurs, or sh 


who had not yet benefited from Allied 


plans under which French troops are be- 
ing equipped with American weapons. 

But despite their old-style rifles and 
artillery, the French, aided by the gradual 
closing of the First and Eighth Army nut- 
crackers, made some of the fastest Allied 
advances. And the French African Corps 
and goumiers on the northern coastal zone 
kept pace with the Americans and were 
the first to reach Lake Achkel, west of 
Lake Bizerte. 


Significance 





The bloody fighting over the entire 
Tunisian front served to emphasize anew 
how dogged German .resistance can 
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Newsweek—Fore 


‘According to plan: How the Eighth Army drove from Alamein to Tunis according to Montgomery’s timetable 


But most of all it showed how the slowing 
up of Allied air support for the ground 
troops, due to bad weather, could influence 
the entire campaign. 

That factor was stressed by Merrill 
Mueller, one of NEWsWEEK’s correspond- 
ents at the front: “Only on two days last 
week were the Allied air forces able to 
stage the full aerial blitz with which they 
can aid the ground troops—when weather 
permits. It was only on those two days 
that the RAF and American squadrons 
flew more than 1,000 sorties, despite the 
fact that they had literally several thou-. 
sand planes available and waiting, and the 
difference along the front was immediate- 
ly apparent. 

“On the two days when the weather was 
favorable, Boston, Mitchell, Marauder, 
and Flying Fortress bombers plastered 
German positions as no army has ever 
been pounded from the air before, and this 
had its effect both in weakening certain 
German defenses and in impairing enemy 
morale. When the weather breaks so that 
the Allied bombers assisted by fighter- 
bombers and strafers can pound the enemy 
in that manner every hour by day and 
night, there will probably be an appreciable 

ge in German ability to resist.” 

The weather also helped the Germans 
by increasing the efficiency of the light 
flak at which they are experts, since dur- 
ing bad weather it would have been too 
costly for the Allies to send large forces 
of bombers at low levels. Similarly, with 
visibility low, additional hazards were pre- 
sented by the cloud-mantled mountains on 
many of which the enemy was entrenched. 

One satisfactory feature of the fighting 
was the excellent showing of the Amer- 
ican Second Corps. This was accomplished 
despite the fact that the Americans had 
been suddenly switched to a strange and 
difficult sector and sent into the attack 
within 24 hours. The Yanks bested the 
Germans even though they were not 
familiar with the terrain and had to rely 
largely on map interpretations and on Brit- 
ish code names for identifying landmarks. 


Grim, Slim, Cromwellian in Austerity: 


That’s Montgomery, the Foxhunter 


When Gen. Sir Bernard L. Montgomery 
awakes in the morning, all he has to do is 
twist his neck slightly and at the head of 
his bunk he can see a pictyre of Marshal 
Rommel almost $ feet square. Montgomery 
put it there. Someone once suggested that 
he paint a false mustache across Rommel’s 
short upper lip. He only said: “No, leave 
him at his best, because that’s the way 
we're going to beat him.” 

That was the way Montgomery and his 
Eighth Army beat the Nazi marshal in the 
campaign from ‘Alamein to Tunisia (see 
map). It was a campaign that has now 
almost passed into history. Last week, 
on the southern sector of the Tunisian 
front, the Eighth Army continued to ham- 
mer at the Germans in the bloody last act 


of the drama in Africa. But Rommel him- - 


self had already, by more or less official 
German admission, left Tunisia battle zone, 
possibly to prepare for the bigger battle 
to follow in Europe. 

In this sense‘the Eighth Army and-Gen- 
eral Montgomery have thus come to the 
end of the road. Even the general seems to 
think so, for on Easter he turned up in 
Cairo, talked with a group of wounded 
Allied soldiers, and read the lesson in Cairo 
Cathedral. He had only one comment to 
make on the battle in Tunisia: “Every- 
thing is going according to plan.” 


Bubble-and-Squeak: Montgomery 
is one of the very few Allied generals in 
this war who has been able to make 
things go according to plan. The plan, true 
enough, was largely that of Gen. Sir Harold 
R. L. G. Alexander, now commander of 
Allied ground forces in Tunisia and former 
British commander in the Middle East. 
But it was Montgomery who really 
whipped the Eighth Army into what is 
probably the most finished fighting or- 
ganization on the Allied side, and it was 


Montgomery who impressed his personal- 
ity on that army and made it a symbol of 
victory. 

Probably the general would admit that 
the key to his personality was his insistence ~. 
on living “according to plan.” At exactly 
6:30 in the morning his batman awakes 
him and brings his tea into the American- 
built truck-trailer, which he has made his 


_headquarters ever since his arrival in 


Egypt last August. 

For 45 minutes Montgomery thinks— 
probably with his eyes on that picture of 
Rommel. Then the batman returns with 
hot water in a shaving mug, and the 
general dresses and eats breakfast. The 
doctors have forbidden pork, fish, bacon, 
or eggs. But he invariably gets down por- 
ridge with salt—not sugar—and plenty of 
hot milk followed by sausage and fried 
bread or bubble-and-squeak—a singularly 
British dish made of leftover vegetables 
fried in drippings. Despite the bubble-and- 
squeak, the géneral is rather fussy about . 
his food and smells all dishes carefully be- 
fore he eats them, although he also thrives 
on regular British Army rations. 

Montgomery’s uniforms vary consider- 
ably from day to day and run from the 
informal to the sloppy. When he headed 
the vital Southeastern Command in Brit- 
ain in 1941, he kept up to the British 
officer standard of spruceness. But once he 
got into the desert he began to wear baggy 
battle dress and sagging sweaters. No red 
tabs indicate his rank as a general officer. 
His slightly bald head was frequently 
covered by a black tank-corps beret’ 
adorned with the badges of most of the 
regiments serving in the Eighth Army. . 
Since the general is subject to sunburn, he 
also often wore a wide-brimmed Aus- 
tralian sombrero. He claims he has a 
perfect right to this headdress since his 
father was Episcopalian bishop of Tas- 
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mania and Montgomery spent ten years of . 


his boyhood there. 


Monkey: Actually the general is Eng- 
lish to the core. He boasts of Ulster blood, 
but he was born in the center of London 
55 years ago and' was educated at St. 
Paul’s School, where Milton once went. 
At St. Paul’s he was called the Monkey 
and his class yearbook’s characterization 
of him explained why: “This intelligent 
animal . . . is vicious, of unflagging energy, 
and much feared by neighboring animals, 
owing to a tendency to try to pull out the 
top hair of their heads. To foreign fauna 
it shows no mercy, stamping on their 
heads and twisting their necks and doing 
many other inconceivable atrocities, with 
a view, no doubt, to proving its pa- 
triotism.” 

This is the stuff of which British gen- 
erals are .made, particularly if they have, 
as Montgomery did, to overcome the 
handicap of being “brainy.” A good col- 
lection of eccentricities, a vidlent temper 
—such as Allenby’s—and a well-developed 
sense of rudeness make the brains more 
acceptable to average officers. Probably a 
good part of Montgomery’s success has 
been due to his ability to submerge his 
brains in a vigorous personality. 

That personality sometimes makes him 
seem hard and ruthless. But he is known 
to all his army as Monty. He knows the 
first names of thousands of soldiers—and 
he always refers to them as soldiers, not 
as troops or men. His sense of discipline is 
exact but informal. Officers in the Eighth 
Army always address a superior by his 
title while seniors call juniors by their first 
names. But the only formality in the 
general's mess is for officers to rise when 
Monty enters and sit down when he says: 
“Sit down, gentlemen; sit down, please.” 

It is one of Montgomery’s fixed practices 
to take his army into his confidence as 
much as possible. Before a battle every 
soldier is told something of the plan of 
action—not enough so that the enemy 
could discover anything by capturing him 
but enough so that he understands what 
he is fighting for. 

Another trick of Monty’s to gain the 
confidence of his soldiers is to tell them in 
advance exactly what course the battle is 
going to take. So far the general has been 
invariably right. Days before Tripoli fell 
he ordered the Twelfth Lancers to be 
ready to escort him into.the city at such 
and such a time. He moved in at the 
exact minute he had forecast. Just before 
the attack on the Mareth Line he told the 
Americans he would enter Sfax before 
April 15. The Americans bet a Flying 
Fortress that he wouldn’t. Montgomery 
got the Fortress two weeks ago and now 
uses it as his personal plane. 


100 Per Cent Fit: The general 
has the gift of wry rudeness. When he is 
delivering a lecture to his officers he gives 
them two minutes for coughing before he 
begins and then demaids absolute silence. 
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Montgomery’s headquarters: Churchill and Montgomery leaving the 
“truck in which the general lives in the field 


He does not smoke or drink himself and 
dislikes smoking in his presence. Once a 
junior general got into his car and said: 
“Do you mind if I smoke?” Montgomery 
replied: “Not at all”—and then, as the 
officer pulled out a cigarette case, added: 
“But not in this car.” 

One time when Montgomery was un- 
able to call the tune on smoking came 
with Winston Churchill’s visit to the 
Eighth Army last summer. The Prime 
Minister had just summoned Montgomery 
from Britain to command in Egypt be- 
cause the man he had originally chosen, 
Lt. Gen. Henry E. Gott, had been killed 
in a plane crash. Montgomery was forced 
to endure Churchill’s cigars but could not 
help boasting: “I neither smoke nor drink 
and I’m 100 per cent fit.” The Prime Min- 
ister’s classic reply was “I both smoke and 
drink and I’m 200 per cent fit.” 

Churchill characterized Montgomery as 
“a vehement, formidable general, a grim, 
slim figure of Cromwellian austerity.” Ac- 
tually, Monty lives fairly comfortably 
just behind the front lines. Sometimes the 
general inhabits a large regulation army 
tent with portable furniture, portable can- 
vas washstand, a few matted rugs to keep 
down the sand or grass. But he generally 
lives in his American truck-trailer—a ve- 
hicle that the British call a caravan. 


All Montgomery’s generals stay in sim- - 


ilar caravans, but Monty himself has three 
for his headquarters. The one in which he 
lives looks something*like the cabin of a 
small.yacht except for the four big square 
windows with double glass. The truck is 
unarmored, but double walls make it 
soundproof. There are built-in dressers, a 


washbasin and a table on one side, and the 
bunk on the other, with a radio desk at 
the far wall. The end is formed of two 
doors with a small ladder leading to the 
ground. Montgomery’s second caravan is 
used for housing distinguished guests. 
Churchill stayed in it during his visit to 
Tripoli. The third serves as a map room. 


Pilgrim’s Progress: The army has 
always been Montgomery’s almost only 
interest. He went to France in 1914 with 
the original BEF and in October of that 
year was so badly wounded that he was 
dumped into a truck and started on his 
way to the burial ground. A driver saw 
him twitch, and Monty was taken to 8 
hospital instead. 

Bad health dogged Montgomery through 
his postwar army career, and in 1987 # 
seemed he would have to retire. Instead 
he set out to strengthen himself with ® 
spartan regimen. Like most reformed im 
valids, he maintains a strenuous way of 
life and tries to impose it on others. In his 
commands in England, after he had 
evacuated his division at Dunkerque, he 
even made aging brigadiers take a 7-mile 
run every week. He made the Eighth Army 
fighting fit, and one of his favorite ques 
tions was: “Are you 100 per cent full of 


. binge?” Binge is a Montgomery word 


signifying verve. Since the Battle of Ala- 
mein, however, he has not demanded any 
more cross-country runs from his staf, 
although he can still outrun nearly any of 
them. After months in the desert he is 8 
little grayer than before, but his eyes still 
burn with an intense cold blue flame. 
Montgomery is personally a brave maa 
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Auto Heapquarters 1n Nort 
Arrica (by wireless) —It is now approxi- 
mately half a year since American troops 
landed on foreign shores in the Old 
World, not far from the birthplace of our 
alleged civilization, to do their first fight- 
ing against the Axis forces including the 
German Wehrmacht, which, rightly or 
wrongly, has been called the mightiest 
engine of war ever constructed. 

Whatever you may think of the rela- 
tive planetary importance of the North 
African campaign, there is no doubt it 
gave and is giving each Yank in it as 
stiff a testing and as rugged a course of 
study as any martial schoolmaster could 
devise for raw troops. The Americans 
have tasted the worst features of the 
North African topography. The nature 
of the campaign has been such that they 
constantly found themselves looking up 
from low points at high points, the latter 
held by a stubborn enemy highly skilled 
in the war of position. 

When the American Second Corps went 
into the line in the north for the final 
assault on the Axis bridgehead it found 
that life was just one djebel after another 
and each ridge higher than the last. 





“LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 


The Second Corps: Measure of Progress 


by JOHN LARDNER 


It was possible from the start to 
measure the American experience and 
progress by observation of the Second 
Corps, which has been in action since 
November. These troops fought on 
beaches six months ago, and right away 
it was a matter of stop and go, of trial 
and error, of learning on their feet. 


There were some brilliant feats, such 
as that of the lieutenant of engineers who 
took the town of Arcole at the head of a 
handful of troops by the judicious and 
noisy use of everything he carried from a 
shovel to a flame thrower. There were 
times when we stalled as in the case of 
the troops storming a difficult position at 
Port Lyautey in. Morocco. After several 
ehecks here the naval commander in a 
ship lying off the coast said genially over 
the ship-to-shore telephone: “Do you 
want us to take it for you?” The Army 
took it on the next attempt. 

Almost immediately after this first 
brush with its friends, the French, the 
Second Corps was at grips with its true 
enemy in Tunisia and from day to day in 
this harsh school you could see the 
Americans, fresh from training camps at 


home and out of touch with war, gaining 
in maturity and stature. 

Your correspondent followed _par- 
ticularly the fortunes of a division of 
the Second Corps which we will call the 
Blue Division. After being tricked and 
mangled at Faid and Kasserine by Rom- 
mel’s southern counterthrust the Blues 
took a deep breath and struck back. Over 
ridges and a valley sown with mines they 
marched southeast and took Gafsa. 

Then on March 23-24, came an action 
which has always seemed to me the most 
significant of the campaign from the 
American viewpoint. On the plain beside 
Guettar Oasis at a time and place of its 
own choosing Rommel’s Tenth Panzer 
Division, sparkling veterans of a dozen 
great battles, attacked the Blues on 
roughly even terms. To say we got a 
draw is to be, conservative. The Blues 
actually outpointed this sharp and agile 
delegate of the Wehrmacht. 

In the days that followed it was inter- 
esting to watch the Blues operating 
parallel to another less-experienced unit, 
the Red Division, in the holding battle 
of the Guettar ridges. It was an object 
lesson in the value of battle experience. 
The Reds could not keep the pace. 

Today, they can. The Reds have be- 
come veterans too, and now, in the final 
test over the ancient Carthaginian battle- 
grounds of the north the fighting of the 
entire Second Corps is unilateral and 
cagey and keen and good and a cheer- 
ful promise for the future. 








but he nonetheless does not tempt fate. He 
does not dash around the battlefield in a 
tank as German generals sometimes do. 
He stays at his headquarters to direct the 
over-all strategy. However, that headquar- 
ters is frequently close behind the front 
lines. In the first phases of the Mareth Line 
battle, German guns actually lobbed a doz- 
en shells close to headquarters. Nobody 
even bothered to put on a helmet. After a 
battle is over Montgomery frequently ex- 
amines the ground in detail. When there is 
danger of air attack he travels by tank for 
safety. 

He is religious in the Cromwellian sense. 
Before he goes to bed at 10:30 he reads a 
well-thumbed Bible or “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
He is also fond of “good books” such as 
“The Cloister and the Hearth.” He has no 
known hobbies but plays. bridge. However, 
his mother, as sharp in her way as he is 
in his, says: “There’s just one thing I won’t 
do for Bernard and that’s be his partner 
at bridge.” 

Montgomery has one advantage over 
other generals in that he prac- 
tically no personal life. He didn’t marry 
until he was 40. He had only one child, a 
boy whose upbringing he treated as if it 
were a staff problem, issuing “orders of the 
day” to govern it. When someone asked 
why he didn’t have more children, he said: 
“There’s far too much staff work.” When 
his wife died a few years ago he threw 
himself completely into military life. He 


now also has practically no civilian posses- 
sions. He stored all his belongings in a 
warehouse at Dover before he went to 
Egypt and shortly thereafter they were 
destroyed in a German raid. 
Montgomery is conscious of the pub- 
licity he is getting. He helps it along with 
his rather flamboyant orders to his troops 
and by seldom shrinking from the lime- 
light. The word “Monty” is painted-on. his 
personal tank. No one really knows wheth- 
er he really likes all this or not. His justi- 
fication is that it is good for the Eighth 
Army. For it is almost certain that Monty 
does not look on Tunis as the end of the 
road for the Eighth Army but as a cross- 
roads where he can take down Rommel’s 
photograph and pin up the likeness of an- 
other Nazi. victim over his bunk. 


Sensible Girl 


NEWSWEEK correspondent in the Pa- 
cific, William W. Boddie, reported from 
New Caledonia last week that a current 
best seller in that French colony is a book- 
let called “French . . . My Second Lan- 
guage.” It has the usual conversations in 
elementary language, but the-action was 
apparently written with army tastes in 
mind. ‘ 

One of these conversations tells the 


story of an American who is introduced , 


to a young lady named Simone. After a 
few remarks the American asked the 


5 
~o 


French girl to go for a walk. The talk then 


took the following turn: 


Girl: My brother will accompany us. — 
_ Boy: Why? In America all young ladies 


go out on their own. 


Girl: I know, but it’s not done in our 


country. 


Boy: You must come some day to the 


USA to see our skyscrapers. 
Girl: I'd love to. 


Boy: You walk too fast. I can’t keep up 


with you. 
Girl: Let us rest a while. 
Boy: This place is really beautiful. 
Girl: The promenade Pierre Vernier 
still nicer. 


is 


Boy: Have you seen the sunsets from 
the heights of the Semaphore station? 


They are marvelous. 
Girl: It’s time to go back. Night 
falling. 


Boy: Before we go, I want to tell you 
something. I love you. Will you marry me? 
Girl: Oh! So soon? How quickly you 
work! I must know you better. It’s said “ 


that there are many loves at first sight 
America, and also . . . many divorces. 


Boy: Simone, you’re not nice with me. 


Girl: Yes, I am. Only I am careful. 
you like, we'll be good friends and then . 
later on, after the war, we'll see. 


If 


Boy: You are right. You’re a very sen- 


sible girl. 


Girl: In the meantime, you may come 
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These Are the First Jap Pictures to Show ... 











The Cornwall and Dorsetshire went down with the Hermes 


home when you are off duty. I'll do my 
best to entertain you. 


{This story as it arrived in New York 
bore the stamps of four censors: A Public 
Relations Officer, the Chief Censor for the 
Naval Commander of the South Pacific, 
the Army Base Examiner, and the United 
States Military Censor. None of the four 
censors had any comment to make—only 
a rubber stamp. 


U-Boat Squeeze 


The Allies last week announced steps to 
wipe out the U-boats’ happy hunting 
ground in the North Atlantic—the 500- 
mile gap in the middle of the ocean which 
has hitherto been beyond. the patrolling 
range of Allied aircraft. 

The new plan, reached at Washington 
conferences last March, placed control of 
the North Atlantic sea lanes in the hands 





These exclusive pictures come from 
Tokyo newspapers. Like those fea- 
tured in the April 26 issue, they were 
smuggled out of Japan and delivered 
to NEWSWEEK, where they are now 
published for the first time. They tell 
the story of two Japanese victories— 
the Battle of the Java Sea and the 
sinking of a British carrier and two 
cruisers in the Indian Ocean—and one 
defeat, the Battle of the Coral Sea. 

These are historic pictures, skillful- 
ly photographed. Aside from their 
pictorial record value, they should 
also be an object lesson to anyone 
who thinks the Japs will be easy to 
beat for they show.the strength of a 
powerful, well-handled navy. 


oo 


of Britain and Canada. Under it, new long- 
range Canadian bombers and American 
planes will patrol to “somewhere in mid- 
Atlantic,” where British bombers will take 
over. The United States retained “stra 
tegic responsibility” for the Western At- 
lantic, including the convoy routes to 
North Africa, and its escorts will continue 
to aid in protecting shipping en route to 
Europe. 

Meanwhile, Admiral. Ernest J. King. 
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... How the Enemy Fleet Struck 





The mortally wounded Dorsetshire begins to roll over 


Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
Fleet, declared in New York that he ex- 
pected the U-boat menace to be brought 
“under control within four to six months.” 
And Secretary of the Navy Knox revealed 
that the Allies’ net loss in shipping in 1942 
was “in the neighborhood of something 
over a million tons” gross over and above 
all building (see Washington Tides) . Knox 
also disclosed that U-boat sinkings in April 
sere much lower than in March. 


China Skies 


Two Allied leaders who will probably 
have a lot to do with the eventual job of 
smashing the Japanese in Japan turned up 
in Washington last week after secret jour- 
neys halfway round the world. They were 
Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, commander 
of American forces in China, Burma, and 
India, and Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault, 
chief of the American Fourteenth Air 
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Last Spring 











The Exeter goes down in the Java Sea 


Force in China. They went into prolonged 
huddles with President Roosevelt, Secre- 
tary of War Stimson, Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, and other 
war leaders. 

As for the purpose of their visit, Stilwell 
keynoted the secrecy surrounding it by 
telling reporters to ask the “big shots” and 
referring to himself as “just a deck hand.” 

’But the fact that both the wiry gray- 
haired hero of Burma and the former chiet 
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of the Flying Tigers had reached the 
capital soon after the visit -of Lt. Gen. 
George C. Kenney, commander of the Al- 
lied air. forces in the Southwest Pacific, and 
Maj. Gen. Richard K. Sutherland, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s Chief of Staff, indi- 
cated that the American commanders in 
China also wanted to get in their bids for 
more planes and supplies. 

Meanwhile, the American and Japanese 
air forces stepped up their combat tempo 
in the brightening spring weather. Twice 


‘Sean 


the Americans bested the foe, shooting 
down five enemy planes over an American 
advanced base in Hunan Province and at 
least ten more in a Japanese raid on 
Kunming, terminus of the Burma Road. 
A force of B-25 bombers and P-40 fighters 
also attacked the extremely vital Japa- 
nese lead and zinc mining properties in 
Namtu, Burma, in a raid in which the 
Chinese airmen attached to the Fourteenth 
Air Force made their first combat flights 
as bomber and as fighter pilots. 





WAR TIDES 





The bite in the Truman report lies 
in the statement that the Navy was 
“slow to realize the importance of the 
submarine,” and in the recommendation 
that the Navy be “less conventional and 
conservative in its thinking.” 

The argument over tonnage losses is 
of minor importance, and any inference 
deducible from the report that it was a 
mistake to build combat tonnage at the 
expense of escort tonnage will hardly 
bear scrutiny. It so happens that the 
course of events in the Pacific forced a 
priority on combat tonnage in order to 
prevent a collapse of the Pacific front. 

But there is some truth in other ad- 
verse comments in the Truman report 
These do not apply to our leadership 
4 since we entered the war, but to what 
went on before. 

While the Germans had spent years in 
planning the strategy and tactics of 
the new submarine blitz, ye started 
where we left off after the last war. In 
the first stages of this war, for example, 
counter-submarine. measures were re- 
garded as something to be applied 
primarily by surface forces. We were 
slow to appreciate the role of air power 
in fighting the submarine. 

When we did awaken to its value, we 
failed to differentiate in the charac- 
teristics of planes intended for use in 
combat and those which could be used 
most effectively in anti-submarine work. 
The former require high speed, great 
maneuverability, and the ability to 
strike a telling blow instantly. Slow 
speed, the ability to hover over a 
4 threatened sea area, to be present with 
the ships escorted day and night, and 
the ability to reconnoiter broad sea 
areas are the requirements for the 
escort air types. These are also the 
characteristics of the lighter-than-air 
types of aircraft and the helicopter. 


The use of heavy and medium 
bombers for escort work is quite a dif- 
ferent matter from leaving a land base, 





Air Power and the U-Boat 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.N. Retired 


dropping a load at a fixed point, and 
returning. To cover the convoy for any 
length of time and attack the elusive 
submarine reduces the effective radius | 
considerably because about half the 
number of hours the plane can stay in 
the air must be spent circling above 
the convoy. 

The effectual working range for heavy 
‘and medium bombers thus reduces to 
600 miles. This is also the spacing re- 
quired of the interlocking land bases 
to give effectual air cover to the con- 
voy. The use of Catalina flying boats 
increases the working range to 1,000 
miles, but in practice this gives casual 
rather than constant air cover. 


In transocean traffic these routes 
can be protected by land-based planes 
—(1) via Newfoundland, Greenland, 
and Iceland, (2) Hawaii to Australia, 
(3) the Indian Ocean .to Ceylon, and 
(4) along the Aleutians as far as Kiska. 
But in the North Atlantic, where the 
submarine menace is greatest, there is 
north of the neutral Azores a sea block 
of about 500 miles, or about two days’ 
steaming for a 10-knot convoy, where 
air cover is not practicable except that 
given from a moving base. South of the 
Azores there is a stretch of around 1,200 
miles, or five days’ steaming for a 10- 
knot convoy, where the same conditions 
obtain. 

Until the new Canadian-British 
scheme for using planes over the 500- 
mile gap proves successful, these ex- 
posed waters must thereby get their 
air cover from the planes of a regular 
carrier or a converted merchant carrier 
Both ships are subject to submarine at- 
tack, and, owing to the extreme dif- 
ficulty of take-offs and landings in 
heavy Atlantic seas, these planes are 
not always available for use. But a 
dirigible, equipped to carry planes, does 
not have these disadvantages and would 
be highly efficient for work in this 500- { 
mile-wide U-boat alley. 
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Raids on Ruhr 


Goebbels Moans ‘Lost Sleep’ 
as RAF Keeps Up Battering 


The RAF last week dealt the Germans 
what was probably the heaviest single 
blow from the air since the great 1,000- 
plane raid on Cologne. The blow fell at 
2:15 on the night of April 26-27. Within 
45 minutes an estimated 600 raiders 
dropped more than 1,350 tons of bombs 
on Duisburg, the big inland port at the 
junction to the Rhine and Ruhr. On the 
night of April 30-May 1 the big bombers 
returned to the Ruhr for another heavy 
raid, concentrating this time on Essen. 

The British also broke all their previ- 
ous records in aerial mine laying in a 
spectacular operation over the Baltic on 
April 28-29. Carried out in conjunction 
with a diversionary bombing assault on 
Wilhelmshaven, the German naval base 
on Jade Bay, the raid followed another 
mine-laying operation 24 hours earlier and 
resulted in more mines being sown in 48 
hours than are usually laid in a month. 
One result was the temporary blocking of 
ferry traffic between Sweden and Den- 
mark .and Germany, including the Sass- 
nitz-Trolleborg route used exclusively for 
German troop transit to. Norway. 

Meanwhile, squeals from the Reich con- 
tinued to reflect the pains inflicted by 
the Allied air offensive. A quavering note 
was sounded even by Propaganda Min- 
ister Goebbels, who declared in an article 
in Das Reich that “in Western Germany 
the entire population suffers from lack of 
sleep” and called upon residents in unaf- 
fected areas to accept évacués with love 
and friendship. Once again, he asked Ger- 
mans to be patient, implying that their 
patience would be rewarded with reprisals 
before long. 

A homelier but more vivid report on 
the bombings was contained in a letter 
written by a Berlin resident and found in 
North Africa. Quoted by Edward W. Beat- 
tie, United Press correspondent in Tunisia, 
it described the raids of March 1 and 2 
on Berlin: “The sky simply rained down 


fire and bombs and the damage was corre-. 


spondingly very heavy. Just opposite. | 
a factory burned to the ground anda | 
warehouse in which cars were laid Wp ™ 
burned down. Near the Knie [an imp 


tant traffic junction in Western Berlin] six _ 


great warehouses burned. Six houses were 
burned down near the Friedrichstrasse 
station. The technical high school was 
. Fires were raging every- 
where, for added to the blaze were many 
blocks of flats totally destroyed by oa 
and land mines.’ 


~ 


Mannerheim’s Move 


Last week it was officially announced in 
Helsinki that Field Marshal Carl Manner- 
heim, Finnish commander-in-chief, lad 
left Finland “some time ago” and was 
enjoying a “short convalescent rest in 
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Switzerland.” The Swiss Federal Council 
confirmed his arrival: “Marshal Manner- 
heim has been on leave for his health in 
Tessin since the middle of April. His 
presence in Switzerland is exclusively of a 
private nature and incognito.” 

Nevertheless, conjectures that Manner- 
heim’s illness might be more diplomatic 
than real were strengthened by the re- 
port that three outspokenly pro-German 
generals had taken over the military com- 
mand in his stead: They were Karl Len- 
nart Oesch, Harald Oehquist, and Axel E. 
Heinrichs, the last as temporary command- 
er-in-chief. All three are veterans of the 
Finnish Jaeger Battalion that fought along- 
side the German: Army in- the last war. 
Once before, in the fall of 1918, Manner- 
heim left Finland under similar circum- 
stances when another group of pro-Ger- 
man officers attempted to hitch Finland’s 
star to the Reich on the eve of Ger- 
many’s defeat. 


Red Signal 


The Russians opened their first offen- 
sive of the new season last week. It took 
in the Caucasus against the stub- 
bornly held bridgehead that the Nazis at- 
tempted to enlarge a fortnight ago. Ac- 
cording to Berlin the Reds used ten in- 
fantry divisions and three tank brigades, 
but the Germans won a “defensive vic- 
tory.” The Soviets withheld all news of 
their offensive for several days and only 
thén admitted it was in progress—often a 
sign that the attack is going well. 


This raid on the Jap-held island of Nauru by Liberators represented the greatest distance flight 


Pacific Seesaw 
American Bombers Range Afar; 


Jap Submarines on the Prowl 


News came last week of action in one 
of the quietest parts of the Pacific front 
—the centrai area between Hawaii and 
the Solomons, which is important to the 
Japanese because it contains their main 
bases in the Marshall and Caroline Is- 
lands, and to the Americans because 
Southwest Pacific and Australia com- 
munication lines run through those waters. 

In the longest aerial operation of the 
Pacific war, Army Liberator bombers 
struck the rich phosphate works on the 
coral island of Nauru in the Gilbert group 
at noon on April 21 and later fanned out 
over the Northern Gilberts to blast the air- 
drome and installations at Tawara in a 
strong attack by moonlight. Both missions 
were under the personal direction of Maj. 
Gen. Willis H. Hale, commander of the 
Seventh (Hawaii) Air Force, who de- 
clared they were “extremely successful 
and only a sample of things to come.” 


Mileage: The fact that the bombers 
flew more than 2,000 miles to reach an 
advance base so as to be within striking 
distance of their small targets indicated 
how the attacks were made. Apparently 
the bombers came from Hawaii and 
stopped first at Palmyra, 1,125 miles from 
Hawaii, and from there hopped 900 miles 
to the base at Canton where the planes 


again refueled before taking off from the 
new American base at Funafuti in the 
Ellice Islands From Funafuti, it is prob- 
able that the airmen flew the 870 miles 
to bomb Nauru, returning for a second 
load of bombs which smashed Tawara 
sometime within the next 36 hours. 

Along with the news of the Gilberts 
raids, the Navy disclosed that on April 2@ 
a task force had slipped far out into the 
misty Aleutian waters to shell Attu, the 
Japanese base at the extreme tip of the 
Aleutians. Although fires were started 
among installations at Holtz Bay and 
Chichagof Harbor, there was no response 
from shore guns of the Japanese. The na- 
val bombardment, the first against Attu 
since Feb. 18, supplemented the series of 
air attacks against Attu and nearby Kiska 
which have been blasted by more than 
1,000,000 pounds of high explosives and 
incendiary bombs in 30 days. 


Retaliation: The Japanese retaliated 
with an air attack against Port Darwin, 
Australia, on May 2 by 21 bombers and 
30 fighters. The bombers did little damage, 
but the fighters accomplished the unusual 
feat of outscoring Allied Spitfires. They 
lost only three of their craft, whereas 
General MacArthur’s communiqué bluntly 
stated: “Our own losses were heavy.” 
And, MacArthur announced, the Japanese 
had also opened a submarine attack “in 
some force” against Allied supply lines east 
of Australia. Up until now Japanese subs 
have been used mainly in supporting war- 
ships rather than against merchant shipping. 


Associated Press 
of the war 
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‘Give India Pakistan’ Is Cry 
at Moslem League’s Meeting 


Demand for State Separate 
From That of Hindu Majority 
Goal of Ambitious Jinnah 


Through the crumbling walls of old 
Delhi caparisoned elephants and camels 
led a triumphal procession. Crowds milled 
in The Street of Silver, before the Great 
Mosque, and around the tall tower of 
victory which Mohammedan conquerors 
built centuries ago. Wearing picturesque 
Punjab turbans, Turkish fezzes, and the 
Astrakhan caps of the North-West Fron- 
tier, the modern believers in Islam gath- 
ered together for the 30th annual con- 
vention of India’s Moslem League. But 
the crowning attraction was the Quaidea- 
zam (Grand Leader), the tall, slim, gray- 
haired Mohammed Ali Jinnah, who bowed 
with the grace of a queen’s courtier from 
his seat on a platformed truck. 

It was Jinnah’s great hour, and he 
made the most of it. As perpetual presi- 
dent of the Moslem League, he had never 





been more powerful. With his enemy, 
Mohandas K. Gandhi, and other Congress 
leaders in jail, the wealthy and astute 
Bombay lawyer had made any settlement 
of India’s political problems conditional 
on the Moslem League’s approval. 

Conscious of his undisputed prestige, 
the Moslem leader last week dropped the 
policy of aloofness he had pursued since 
Gandhi’s arrest last August. While thou- 
sands of Moslems sat or squatted on the 
floor of a large tent, Jinnah personally 
raised the Moslem flag at the opening 
meeting of the three-day convention. From 
behind the curtain of the purdah enclo- 
sure, dark-eyed Moslem women waited 
expectantly for the persuasive voice of 
their leader. 

Immaculate as always in an ivory-col- 
ored, knee-length, tight-fitting coat and 
jodhpurs, Jinnah spoke in English with a 
fervor that enthralled the crowd. The 
Gandhi movement, he declared bitterly, 
had obstructed the path to Indian inde- 
pendence. The British Government’ was 
no less culpable, since it had blundered 





Pakistan: The shading shows the area the Moslems demand 
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grievously in refusing to concede to the 
Moslem demand for Pakistan—the parti. 
tioning of India into a Moslem and a 
Hindu state. Unless they were given Pak. 
istan, Jinnah threatened, the Moslems 
would not cooperate fin the war effort. 

After three days of heated debate, the 
convention closed by challenging the Brit- 
ish in the gravest and strongest terms of 
its 30-year history. It warned that the 
imposition of a federal constitution on 
India “will be resisted by Moslem India 
with all its might, which will inevitably 
result in strife, bloodshed, and misery.” 
It called upon all Moslems for “willing 
sacrifices and grim determination” in 
achieving Pakistan. 


Pakistan: While geographically in. 
distinct, the general idea behind Jinnah’s 
mysterious Moslem domain is clear enough. 
Those regions of India which have large 
Moslem majorities are to be given the right 


- of self-determination, and if after a plebi- 


scite, they decide to secede from the rest 
of India, a new state will be formed called 
Pakistan, a name coined a few years ago 
by the Moslem poet Iqbal. 

While Jinnah is too shrewd to pin him- 
self down to the exact borders of Pakistan, 
he has indicated on many occasions what 
the state might include (see map). 
Jinnah wants independence for a west- 
ern group composed of Sind, Baluchistan, 
the Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
Province, and possibly Kashmir, where 
Mohammedans predominate, as well as an 
eastern group composed of all of Bengal, 
possibly parts of Orissa and Bihar, and all 
of Assam, where there are Mohammedans 
mixed with many tribes. Pakistan may 
also include a corridor to join these two 
regions—a strip of territory running some- 
where north of the Ganges River. So 
plausible has been Jinnah’s explanation of 
his mythical kingdom that people who a - 
short time ago would not hear of partition- 
ing India now speak calmly of Pakistan as 
a possibility. 


Aristocrat: Jinnah was born in Ka- 
rachi in 1876 in a family of moderate 
means, and attended school in his own 
province before going to England to study 
law. In 1896, he returned to Bombay, a 
full-fledged barrister. There were. 
lawyers in Bombay and boys! 
thorities, but Jinnah was the most Bai 
showman of them all. Quick, atic 
colorful, the theatrical-looking Indian 
found his greatest delight in outwitting the 
presiding judge with his tripping repartee. 
(He was supposed to have traveled through 
England with a Shakespearean troupe.) 

In 1906 Jinnah began his political career 
as secretary to Naoroji, the patriarchal 
Parsi who helped found the Indian Na- 
tional Congress. He was a hotheaded rebel 
in those days, opposed to communalism 
(any system under which small political 
units are given power) and a vehement 
advocate of “India, one and indivisible.” 
He rose rapidly, became a member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, and in 1916, 





At a Marine training center, the Leather- 
necks climb on the “Alligator’s” back for 
a practice ride with full equipment. 


Through brush and timber, then—splash! 
And the “‘Alligator’s” driver heads 


GHIORS with a bite of steel! 


They can crash a jungle...swim a river 
... these all-steel amphibious “Alligators.” 
The drivers (see picture below) — they’re 
combination sea captains and tank pilots! 


They've Got 
What it Takes! 


CAMELS 


his steel-footed steed into open water. ARE FIRST WITH ME. 


THEY'RE EXTRA 
MILD AND 


THEIR SWELL FLAVOR 


Jungle-smashing treads become paddle- 
wheels as this amphibious “Alligator” 
churns its way through the water. 


FIRST IN THE SERVICE 


With men in the Army, the Navy, the Marines, 
and the Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette 
is Camel. (Based on actual sales records in Post 
Exchanges and Canteens.) 


AKE this young fellow (above, right). His 

name can’t be revealed, but he can tell you 
plenty about Camels—their extra mildness, their 
coolness, and the way Camel’s full, round flavor 
keeps on tasting good pack after pack. But don’t 
take his word for it. Your own throat and taste 
can tell you more convincingly about Camels 
than anything else. Try Camels yourself! 
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AFTER PACK 
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“T-Zone’ 
| —where cigarettes 
» are judged 


The “T-ZONE”—Taste and Throat— 
is the proving ground for cigarettes. 
Only your taste and throat can de- 
cide which cigarette tastes best to 
you...and how it affects your throat. 
For your taste and throat are abso- 
lutely individual to you. Based on 
the experience of millions of smok- 
ee oO ers, we believe Camels will suit 
Winston-Salem, N.C. your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” 
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as member of the Moslem League, helped 
to bring about the Lucknow Pact between 
the Indian Congress and the League. 
Congress headquarters in Bombay was 


named “The People’s Jinnah Hall” in his 


honor, and he was acclaimed “Ambassador 
of Moslem-Hindu unity.” 

Then the scene changed. By 1920, Gan- 
dhi the humble, with his loin cloth and cot- 
ton spinning and plea for satyagraha (non- 
violence), rose to prominence in Congress 
circles. Jinnah the monocled aristocrat 
was completely out of his element with the 
illiterate masses who yelled for speeches in 
Hindustani. Within one short year, he 
faded from India’s political picture, al- 
though he remained a member of the Con- 
gress party until 1930. When Gandhi initi- 
ated his famous nonviolence battle of 
1930, Jinnah packed bag and baggage 
and sailed for Europe. 


Politician: Then one by one the 
great Moslem leaders in India died, leav- 
ing open a rare opportunity for an ambi- 
tious politician. Jinnah returned to India, 
adopted the slogan “Islam is in danger,” 
and in 1934 became president of the Mos- 
lem League. 

He had never been an orthodox Mos- 
lem. Jinnah spoke English with an im- 
pressive Oxford accent, shaved his beard, 
wore excellent Bond Street clothes, and 
lived like a British gentleman. Early in his 
career, he had married a wealthy Parsi 
woman, a daughter of Sir Dinshaw Petit. 
Even during Ramadan, the month in 
which Moslems do not eat, drink, or smoke 
between sunrise and sunset, Jinnah smoked 
constantly and ate heartily. He never 
even referred to the sacred Koran. Noth- 
ing about him could possibly suggest a 
Moslem; yet, when he donned a fez and 
a long coat, he snorted fire and thunder 
in the name of Islam. 

The Hindus wanted to revive their an- 
cent Aryavarta (Land of the Aryans) in 
which they would refuse to give equal 
status to the Indian Mohammedans. 
Against this conspiracy, Jinnah declared a 
Jihad (crusade) in which Moslems joined, 
with Pakistan as their battle cry. Travel- 
ing through India and addressing large 
crowds, the new leader did not lose a 
single chance to undermine the Hindu- 
Moslem unity which he had once at- 
tempted to create. 

But in order to play the new role of 
Savior of Islam, Jinnah had to change his 
mode of life drastically. His English. suits 
of fawn and pearl gray gave way to the 
Indian garb, his felt hat to a fez. For the 
first time in his life he began to improve 
his Hindustani. Through sheer personal 
charm, he managed to gain the confidence 
of the peasants, artisans, and laborers 
who make up most of India’s Moslem pop- 
ulation. And through political ability, he 
impressed himself upon the Hindus and 
the British as the recognized representa- 
tive of Moslem opinion. Now, at 66, Jin- 
nah lives well, either in a handsome house 
in New Delhi, or in another in the fash- 
lonable Malabar Hill section of Bombay, 








European 


Jinnah, Moslem League head 


fanned by breezes from the Arabian Sea 
and crowned by the Parsis’s five famous 
Towers of Silence. 


Significance 


The events of the past year have in- 
finitely strengthened the bargaining power 
of the Moslem League. Pakistan was 
recognized officially by the British for the 
first time during the Cripps negotiations, 
and the opposition of the Moslem minor- 
ity was given by London as the chief rea- 
son for not consenting to Congress’s de- 
mands. By pounding away at the idea of 
Pakistan and backing up his words by 
threats of force, Jinnah had rapidly con- 
solidated his position. Some have dis- 
agreed with his tactics, but there has been 
no revolt to upset Jinnah. 

Possessed of an extremely shrewd mind, 
Jinnah knows there is little hope for Paki- 
stan at present. The British do not want 
it; the Congress does not want it; and the 
Hindu Mahasabha, third largest political 
body in India, opposes it violently. But 
the word Pakistan has caught the Moslem 
mind. As things stand now, Jinnah, sole 
boss of the Moslem League, is the key 
figure in Indian politics, and the vast 
majority of his followers are convinced 
that he will do the right thing for the 
Moslems when the right time comes. 
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Poles vs. Reds 


Allied Unity Put to Test 
by Row Over Officer Dead 


The cohesion and unity of the United 
Nations were put to the first major test 
last week. Russia broke off diplomatic 
relations with Poland, the nation for which 
France and Britain originally went to war, 
and the Polish Ambassador left Moscow. 
In London the Polish government-in-exile 
showed little sign of moderating its stand. 

Probably the worst feature of the situa- 
tion was that the immediate break was 
directly caused by German propaganda, 
and as the controversy grew it benefited 
nobody but the Axis. The Nazis had 
claimed they had found the bodies of 
10,000 missing Polish officers who had 
been murdered by the Russians in the 
Katyn Forest near Smolensk (NEwsweEEk, 
May 3). The Poles made the tactical mis- 
take of asking the Red Cross to investi- 
gate the charges, a mistake that put them 
in the wrong so far as the immediate issue 
was concerned for two reasons: (1) the 
Poles had no right to assume that the 
German charges were in any way truthful; 
(2) they should not have put themselves 
in the position of calling for an investiga- 
tion to be made on enemy territory. 

The Poles’ mistaken tactics may have 
been due to that curious trait of unrealism 
that led Polish lancers to charge German 
tanks and that still permeates Polish poli- 
tics. The violence of the Russian reaction 
was probably due to the sensitivity of the 
Soviets in their dealings with foreigners. 

The greatest immediate danger lay in 
the possibility that the Russians might 
recognize as the legitimate Polish govern- 
ment a group of Communist Poles in Mos- 
cow called the Union of Polish Patriots. 
The chairman of this group is a tall, athlet- 
ic-looking, 38-year-old woman named 
Wanda Vassilevskaya. The author of nov- 
els portraying the life of Polish peasants 
and industrial workers, Vassilevskaya is 
politically important in her own right in 
Moscow. She is also the wife of Alexander 
Korneichuk, Vice Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs, popular playwright, a Ukrainian, 
and author of recent articles demanding 
Soviet retention of the Polish Ukraine. 

Polish-Russian friction, of course, has 
its roots deep in history. An attempt at 
settlement was made with the signing of 
the Polish-Russian treaty in 1941. This 
left for future discussion the most vital 
question: the 1939 seizure by Russia of 
most of Eastern Poland. In the last few 
months, however, Moscow has proclaimed 
its intention of retaining these territories, 
This is the root of the present trouble, for 
no Polish government could accept such 
terms and continue to hold power. 

Furthermore, the present Polish Gov- 
ernment is one that is about as far to the 

, left as it is possible to make it. Many 
-Poles consider Premier Sikorski practically 
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a Communist because of his willingness to 
deal with Moscow. Yet the Russians have 
accused Sikorski’s government of virtually 
being in league with the Germans. This is 
the impasse the United States and Britain 
must solve or at least postpone until the 
end of war once again allows the United 
Nations the luxury of internal political 
bickering. 


Tuteng Tueh-chi 


Five-Year-Old Passes All Tests 
Making Him 7th Panchen Lama 


The little Mongol boy,. tightly swathed 
in a wadded coat with long sleeves, sheep- 
ishly eyed the solemn dignitaries in yellow 
and plum-colored robes who stood rever- 
ently around him. From the far corners 
of Tibet and Sinkiang, the lamas (priests) 
had gathered in the village of Lihwa in 
China’s far western province of Sikang to 
attend the great Buddhist event: the en- 
thronement of a new Panchen Lama or 
Sovereign Pontiff. 

It took the leaders almost two years of 
solemn mummery to establish the identity 
of the new incarnation of the Living Bud- 


rt dha. In July 1941, two little boys had been 


found who fulfilled the first prerequisite 
for the succession to the title—they were 
both born at about the same hour that 
death came to Ch’osgyi-nyima, the previ- 
ous Panchen Lama. Even then the special 
delegation of lamas who had been sent 
out from Lhasa, the mountainous capital 
of Tibet, suspected that the body into 
which the soul of the dying Panchen Lama 
had passed was that of Tuteng Tueh-chi, 
who was born at the same instant. 

Once they had found him, the dele- 
gates began to subject the then 3-year-old 
youngster and his little competitors to an 
elaborate ritual of examinations, tests, 
and auguries that went on for 21 months. 
Last week it was reported from China that 
Tuteng Tueh-chi had been finally accepted 
as the Seventh Reincarnation of the Pan- 
chen Lama. 

The boy will be taken to Tashilhunpo, 
a monastery half a mile from Shigatse, the 
second largest town in Tibet. When he 
comes of age he will wield absolute spir- 
itual, and a fair measure of temporal, 
power over the 3,000,000 inhabitants of 
that strange and self-absorbed country. 
His co-ruler will be the 9-year-old Dalai 
Lama who was enthroned at Potala Pal- 
ace in Lhasa on Feb. 22, 1940, as chief 
civil ruler of Tibet. 


Lowest Last . 


All the puppets, big and little, had gone 
to confer with Hitler. The first was Mus- 
solini. He was followed by Boris of Bul- 
garia, Antonescu of Rumania, Horthy of 
Hungary, Quisling of Norway, Tiso of 
Slovakia, and then Pavelich of Croatia. 
Last week the lowest on the list went last: 
Pierre Laval of Vichy. 
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International 


Muselier switched to Giraud 


French Troubles 


U.S. Breaks Martinique Tie, 
Rival Factions Edge Closer 


Its patience exhausted, the United States 
on April 30 cracked down on the last tiny 
specks of unoccupied Vichy territory: 
Martinique and Guadeloupe. In a curtl 
worded note to Admiral Georges Robert, 
High Commissioner of the Caribbean is 
lands, Secretary of State Cordell Hul 
abrogated all past understandings and 
severed relations with the man whose ap 
pointment predated Vichy. 

The move appeared to herald the end 
of an anomalous situation: two overseas 
dependencies ruled in the name of a pov- 
er that had ceased to exist. Six months 
after the Allied landings in North Alrica, 
Admiral Robert had not made up his mind 
to join either General Giraud or Generd 
de Gaulle. 

Elsewhere in the French Empire, et 
deavors to bring the two French faction 
in Algiers and London closer together cot 
tinued to progress slowly. General Girau 
announced on April 29 that he had 
cepted the services of General de Gaulk 
former naval chief, Vice Admiral Em 
Henri Muselier, who was expected to read 
Algiers shortly. Muselier, a former com 
mander of the Bizerte naval base, thus 
could make his expert knowledge aval 
able to the Allied forces as they closed i 
for the final siege of Bizerte. J 

While it was stated that Museliers 
switch to Algiers had General de Gaulles 
approval, London observers believed tlt 
admiral was glad to change, for he had 
twice felt “let down” by de Gaulle: ti 
first time when he was relieved of | 
naval command after the St. Pierre a0 
Miquelon coup on Christmas Eve 194! 
and the second time last December wha 
de Gaulle failed to forward to Giraud 
offer made by Muselier to join him. 





























L.. is a war of movement at home as well as 


abroad. 


The men responsible for thinking things out 
and getting things done must be here today— 
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or @ room, you'll get a good rest in a 
swell bed whenever you... 
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John Lewis Gets Away With It 
as Nation’s Coal Peril Ends 


At Least Partial Victory 
Seen After Eleventh-Hour Truce 
Sends Workers Back to Pits 


John L. Lewis gambled his career. In 
his showdown last week end with President 
Roosevelt, a climax to growing labor un- 
rest generally (NEwswEEK, May $3), he 
stood to lose forever his 30-year standing 
as a leader of American labor. He gam- 
bled his union. The United Mine Workers, 
bucking the full power of the United 
States Government and its Army, might 
emerge a wreck, in its finances and dis- 
cipline and power. But more than either 
of these, John L. Lewis gambled his coun- 
try. For if it lasted long enough a nation- 
wide coal strike could bring virtually all 
of American industry creaking to a stop 
and crush the nation’s power to 
wage the toughest war in its history. 

This was deadly poker Lewis 
was playing, and he was playing 
it with other people’s chips. From 
all over the nation came demands 
that he be prevented from get- 
ting away with it. President Roose- 
velt ordered Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes to take 
over the nation’s collieries—and 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son to help with troops if neces- 
sary. 

Over the long, tense week end, 
legislators on Capitol Hill itched 
to get back into session and hit 
back at Lewis. In North Africa, 
China, and Hawaii, soldiers who 
heard about the strike swore and 
punched fist into palm. The Tokyo 
radio made exaggerated hay: “Mil- 
lions and millions of coal workers, 
factory workers, and airplane build- 
ers have all left their work. Ameri- 
can production has fallen 75 per 
cent.” 

Sunday brought the crisis in 
Lewis’s gamble. He went secretly 
to Washington and sought and got 
a conference with Ickes. Back in 
New York that night, in a typical 
showman’s gesture, the tired-look- 
ing union chief dramatically called 
a truce—just twenty minutes be- 
fore the President went on the air 
with a demand that the miners go 
back to work and settle their dif- 
ferences through the machinery of 
the War Labor Board. For fifteen 


days beginning Tuesday, Lewis decreed 
the miners would go back to work for their 
new employer—‘“the United States Gov- 
ernment.” Along with Ickes, said Lewis, 
the UMW would use the time in a new 
attempt to work out an agreement with 
the coal operators. 

The upshot appeared to be that, tech- 
nically at least, Lewis would yield one 
point: his earlier refusal to deal with the 
WLB. But on his prime goal, more wages 
for the miners, he still had a good chance 
of winning—and of pulling off one of the 
boldest maneuvers ever engineered by any 
labor leader. 


Strategy: Dangerous as his game 
was, Lewis had played it shrewdly and 
confidently. His negotiations in New 
York with the bituminous mine operators 
—involving his demands chiefly for a $2- 
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a-day raise for the miners—had clearly be. 
come futile, and the April $0 deadline on 
the UMW contract (already extended 30 
days) crept closer and closer. He stood 
by his refusal to appear at a War Labor 
Board hearing on the controversy. 


The union’s policy committee went into | 


conclave and agreed that, failing conclu- 
sion of a new contract by April 30, the 
miners would walk out. (Arthur Krock in 
The New York Times quipped: “His pol- 
icy committee . . . has a habit of telling 
Mr. Lewis that its policy is what he just 
finished saying.”) Coolly he told reporters, 
“It is perfectly reasonable to assume at all 
times that the mine workers of the coun- 
try will not trespass upon the properties 
of the coal operators in the absence of a 
contract.” Meanwhile, negotiations with 
the anthracite operators sludged along 
toward the same impasse. 

Then Mr. Roosevelt, just back from his 
Southwestern tour (see page 44), took a 
hand. Noting that thousands of miners 
had struck even before the deadline (100, 
000 were out by Friday) , the President on 
April 29 wired an ultimatum: The workers 
must be back by 10 a.m. Saturday—or else 
he as Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy would “use all the power in- 
vested” in him “to protect the national in- 
terest.” The wildcatting miners stayed out. 

Midnight April 30, in his Manhattan 
hotel suite, the UMW boss was still up, 
awaiting a possible hurry call from 
the White House. None came. Lew- 
is went to bed and promptly slept. 
At that moment potentially the 
most calamitous strike in Ameri- 
can history began. There was no 
violence. Most workers simply 
stayed home; night shifts merely 
laid- down their tools and departed. 
Of the UMW’s 450,000 bituminous 
and 80,000 anthracite workers, 
nearly all struck. The nation had 
above the ground enough coal for 
only $0 days’ requirements. United 
States Steel predicted that it would 
have to slow down below capacity 
within four days. 

On the morning of May Day, 
Mr. Roosevelt accepted the chal- 
lenge. Under his dictum, Ickes told 
nearly 4,000 operators they were 
working for the government, or 
dered them to fly the American 
flag over mine properties, sent 
them posters marked “United 
States Government Property!”, and 
promised Army protection if trou- 
ble started. Then came the Sunday 
meeting with Lewis, the truce, and 
the Roosevelt radio speech that 
was almost an anti-climax: 

“Every American coal miner who 
has stopped mining coal,” said the 
President, “no matter how sincere 
his motives, no matter how legiti- 
mate he may believe his grievances 
to be—every idle miner directly 
and individually is obstructing our 
war effort.” The President stuck 
to his insistence that the WLB, 
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electronics at work ; 


airships from sea water 


Magnesium, the miracle metal— 
lighter than aluminum and born to 
fly—is being made available to air- 
craft builders in ever-increasing 
quantities. 

-Raw materials are inexhaustible. 
pe is found in sea water. 
And being generous, the ocean also 
supplies oyster shells needed in 
magnesium production. 


But the metal itself must be ex- 
tracted by electrolysis, a process 
that depends upon a reliable source 
of direct current. Since only alter- 
nating current can be delivered eco- 
nomically, it must be converted to 


© Westinghouse ELECTRONICS 


direct current at the plant. The 
Ignitron Rectifier—an electronic 
device asap by Westinghouse 
—converts alternating current to 
direct current with higher efficiency 
than any other type of conversion 
a It is the main source 
of current supply for today’s mag- 
nesium industry. 


It is also the main source of direct 
current required by the aluminum 
industry's reduction plants. Because 
of its high efficiency, it is saving the 
installation of 60,000 kilowatts of 
power equipment in the aluminum 
and magnesium industries, alone. 
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It is serving in steel mills, mines, 
factories, transportation systems—a 
practical application of electronics 
—helping American industry in its 
time of need. 

* * & 


Electronics is at work today in 
applications as familiar as your 
radio tubes. In new, secret applica- 
tions, electronics has become the 
nerve center of our armed forces. It 
is helping almost every war indus- 
try roll back old limits on produc- 
tion capacity. Your Westinghouse 
representative can tell you about 
today’s practical applications of 
Westinghouse electronic devices in 
your industry. Westinghouse Elec. 
& Mfg. Co., East scones Pa. 
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created with “the approval of organized 
labor,” would give the UMW a “fair, im. 
partial hearing.” He also made it clear 
that there was still some possibility of 
a wage increase: “I have given my ag. 
surance that if any adjustment of w 

is made by the board, it will be made ret. 
roactive to April 1.” 

Meanwhile, Price Administrator Prentiss 
M. Brown had broadcast to the nation 
generally—and to the miners particularly 
—a promise that bore on the crux of the 
whole coal argument. He denied Lewis's 
basic contention: that the anti-inflation 
program had let the cost of living sky. 
rocket while the Little Steel formula at. 
tempted to anchor wages. 

Brown declared that the cost of living 
had risen only 22 per cent since August 
1939; wages had increased 53 per cent. 
“Therefore, despite the rise in the cost of 
living, the weekly wages of the miner will 
buy 25 per cent more goods today.” But 
the price boss nevertheless made a conces- 
sion; he assured the miners he would extend 
ceilings to all important commodities, roll 
back those that had gotten “out of hand,” 
and crack down on black markets that 
were boosting the cost of living. 


Significance 


The coal miners will get more money, 
one way or another .. . and John L. Lewis 
has outsmarted the Administration again. 
That is the best summation of the end 
result climaxing. a week of war-nervous 
tension in a stunned America. And for all 
the opprobrium he drew upon himself by 
threatening the very vitals of the war ef- 
fort, Lewis emerged with his reputation 
untarnished in at least one spot—he still 
rates as a man who goes after something 
and comes back with it no matter how 
dangerous the gamble to himself or to his 
country. That is a lesson which will not 
be lost on other labor leaders, nor upon 
members pressing those leaders for wage 
gains of their own. 

Note, for example, that Matthew Woll, 
vice president of the AFL, which Lewis 
despises, publicly denounced the treatment 
accorded the miners as “scandalously un- 
American.” Similarly, in Detroit the repre- 
sentatives of 300,000 CIO United Automo- 
bile Workers, Lewis’s foes ever since he 
divorced his UMW from the CIO, voted 
an endorsement of his “economic demands” 
and even chided their own leaders for “lack 
of aggressiveness” in likewise battling 
against the President’s wage and job freezes 
and his hold-the-line order. 

One sign of such “aggression” was a joint 
CIO, AFL, and railroad brotherhoods state- 
ment last week warning Mr. Roosevelt they 
could no longer support a stabilization pro- 
gram which “freezes wages but permits, 
and indeed guarantees, a continued rise 12 
the ‘cost of living.” 

That statement was the nub of it. In its 
assault on the Little Steel formula, labor 
was demanding more and more loudly that 
if other groups were to profit out of the 
war, labor must be allowed to grab its 
share. And in the miners’ case this 
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This spring the Joneses, hundreds of 
thousands of them all over America, 
are hard at work in their Victory 
Gardens. Hands may be blistered, and 
fingernails broken, but their hearts 
are singing, for they know how potent 
a weapon is food, and that they’re 
doing a job that really counts. 
Various fertilizers that will make 
good heading lettuce and heavy bear- 
ing tomato plants thrive in many a 
Victory Garden are based on a by- 
product of the manufacture of war 
steels. In the course of last year’s 
operations Bethlehem Steel Company 
provided a large quantity of plant 
food for Victory Gardens, as well as for 
the farmers of America—85,000 tons 


food tor 











of sulphate of ammonia, a by-product 
yielded in the production of 6,600,000 
tons of coke for blast-furnace fuel. 

Sulphate of ammonia is a standard 
ingredient in fertilizer mixtures. It 
is asalt, soluble in water, and contains 
20 per cent nitrogen that plants can 
assimilate. This nitrogen was stored 
up by trees and plants eons ago in the 
coal, and is now recovered as the coal 
is converted into coke. 

The 85,000 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia that came from Bethlehem 
steel plants in 1942 can help to raise 
a lot of food. It would provide the 
nitrogen content in a standard ferti- 
lizer application for 850,000 acres of 
potatoes, about a third of the country’s 


victory crops 


normal potato acreage. Incorporated 
in the Victory Garden fertilizer author- 
ized by the War Production Board, 
this by-product of Bethlehem’s war- 
time steel production will help to make 
tomatoes larger and more numerous, 
will add pods of peas, in myriads of 
well-tended, well-planned home gar- 
den plots. In addition, it will help to in- 
crease yields of cotton, corn and wheat. 
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Government orders the mines to be ‘taken over 
The national interest is 
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backed the President into an extremely 
difficult position. The most disagreeable 
choice was to grant Lewis his demands in 
. the face of Mr. Roosevelt’s own hold-the- 
line order; this would both spur other un- 
ions to similar tactics and arouse the Con- 
gressional farm bloc to override the Presi- 
dential veto on the Bankhead bill, which 
would boost farm income by discounting 
subsidy payments in calculating ‘ parity 
prices. Stabilization would then be a myth. 

The other choice was resistance to 
Lewis. Yet the UMW leader made his chal- 
lenge in such a way that the President 
could not let it pass: Lewis’s refusal to 
deal with the WLB was direct defiance of 
a major part of the government’s hold-the- 
line machinery. When the President and 
Ickes made it evident to Lewis that the 
Administration would not budge on this 
point, Lewis apparently saw that the show- 
down would threaten everything he was 
fighting for. Should the miners stay out, 
the President would not hesitate to take 
steps that might destroy the union. Should 
they go back to work in response to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s radio plea and against Lewis’s 
orders, the UMW boss himself would be 
washed up for good. 

At the end it appeared that in one re- 
spect the Administration would win out: 
in form at least, Lewis’s demands would 
have to go through the labor board. In 
return for this concession, Lewis presum- 
ably had assurances that Ickes would inter- 
cede for lm with the WLB. And whether 
or not Ickes would actually “negotiate” a 
new contract (as Lewis said he would and 
an Ickes spokesman denied), the Solid 
Fuels Administrator and pro tem operator 
of the mines obviously had a big stake in 
reaching a rapid agreement and his in- 
fluence would be great. 

As a matter of fact, there was still a 
face-saving way out and without violating 
the Little Steel formula on hourly rates— 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins’s pro- 
posal for a guaranteed six-day week (which 
would. boost the miners’ earnings) . Neither 
miners nor operators had rejected this idea 
flatly. There was also the Office of Price 
Administration’s survey of living costs in 
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mining communities, ordered by the Presi- 
dent. The implication was that adjust- 
ments would be made if miners were 
faring worse than the rest of the nation. 

At any rate, it was clear that part of 
the blame for the coal crisis traced back 
to a stabilization program that failed to 
stabilize evenly and therefore failed to 
stabilize at all. Far more reprehensible 
was Lewis’s part in the controversy. For 
the fact remained that the strike weapon 
he wielded had exposed the nation to 


grave danger in a war for its existence. . 


Factory Heroes 


Clarence Reynolds is a voluble, expan- 
sive $00-pound American; Frank C. 
Speke, a slender, taciturn Englishman. 
The two met in Toledo in 1941 at Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc., when they worked 
together producing recoil cylinders and 
breech housings. Later they both became 
chief inspectors of the company’s new 
155-millimeter shell department. 

Previously, 155-millimeter shells had 
been turned out only in small quantities 
in Army arsenals. When Willys began mass 
production, it was stumped by the prob- 
lem of measuring the shell cavity, the size 
of which controls all other of the shell’s 
dimensions. No accurate way of gauging 
this was known. As a result, the completed 
projectiles often failed to comply with 
rigid Army specifications; shell rejections 
were as high as 10 per cent. 

Speke and Reynolds put their heads 
together. After three months of experiment 
the pair finally came up with a “cavity 
gauge”—a steel rod with three contact 
fingers at the end and a sliding scale 
marked in different colors. By inserting 
the gauge in the shell, an inspector could 
tell the cavity’s dimensions at a glance. 

Through its use, the Willys arsenal 
alone in one year saved a-total of 1,686,- 
000 pounds of vital steel, cut shell rejec- 
tions to one-half of 1 per cent. 

Last week public recognition came to 
Speke and Reynolds when they jointly 
won a $1,000 award donated by Lord & 
Taylor, New York department store. 


































N. Y. Daily Mirror 


Lewis shocked the British, drew a bitter New York blast in the “Ah, very good!” of the Hitler mustache 


Rubber, Gas, Ships 


Priorities Battle Reviewed 
Before Truman Committee 


Under Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson made a disturbing accusation April 
21: American planes had already been 
grounded and the strength of the Allied 
air offensive over Festung Europa threat- 
ened because of a shortage of high-octane 
aviation gasoline. And manufacture of 
combat gas had lagged, he said, because 
William M. Jeffers’s synthetic-rubber pro- 
gram had prior rights to valves and other 
critical component parts essential to the 
production programs for both the high- 
octane aviation gasoline and the syn- 
thetic rubber. 


The Navy added a few details of its 


own: Jeffers’s intentness on ramming ° 


through his program had kept in drydock 
100 of the new destroyer-escort vessels— 
also because of his diversion of critical 
parts. 

The military’s charges had electric ef- 
fect. The vigilant Truman Senate com- 
mittee investigating the war effort opened 
hearings to air the charges. Three of the 
principals appeared last week: War Pro- 
duction Board Chairman Donald M. Nel- 
son, Petroleum Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes, and Under Secretary of the Navy 
James V. Forrestal. Patterson had his say 
this Monday. 

Their conflicting testimony indicated 
that the story was not as simple as the 
Army and Navy hed set forth—and that 
the services themselves might not be 
wholly blameless. 


Patterson: The Under Secretary of 
War added more heat to the controversy, 
but little light. He said that during May 
there would be a plane-fuel shortage of 
44,000 barrels a day and that training of 
combat crews would have to be curtailed. 
Noting that Jeffers recently eased restric- 
tion on civilian use of rubber, Patterson in- 
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WAR JOBS WELL DONE | 
MEAN LOWER FUTURE POWER COST 


CARCELY anything you can 
S name fills so many different war 
jobs as the General Motors Diesel 
engine. In tanks, landing boats, 
patrol boats, trucks, tractors and 
auxiliaries—everywhere sturdy de- 
pendability is needed—they’re sup- 
plying power for our fighting forces. 


The result is that, though plant 
facilities have mushroomed and 
production records are broken time 
and time again, everything we can 
make is hustled off to war. 


But there is this important com- 
pensation. These accelerated war 


demands are advancing GM Diesel 
production and technique years 
faster than could the demands of 
ordinary peacetime manufacture. 


So we can look forward to lower- 
cost power and to new peacetime 
applications for these engines when 
the war is won—to broadened fields 
where this power will serve. 
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New eras of railroading follow in 
the footsteps of war. Another new 
era of railroading is assured in the 
wake of this war. General Motors 
Diesel locomotives already are 
establishing new standards of 
transportation. 
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EXT winter’s fuel supply is as much in the public 

mind as this season’s Victory garden—so coal is 
tumbling merrily down chutes into many thousands of 
home bins these summerlike days. 


People know what’s going on. The immense number of 
furnaces and heating plants being converted to coal can 
have but one result—heavier demand for coal. War is tak- 
ing away the coal dealer’s help. Home deliveries may be 
slowed, if all want coal at one time. So the farsighted 
home owner is laying in next winter’s warmth -now. 


i All of which is pleasing to Uncle Sam. Because he wants 


BUY UNITED STATES 


WAR BONDS AND STAMPS ¥* 29,842 in the Armed Forces 


to keep tracks clear in the heavy fall and winter months 
for the big flow of war materials and troops—the rail- 
roads’ No. 1 job. 


As it is, the railroads have a real task right now to keep 
pace with industry’s enormous coal demands. For please 
remember, industry relies on coal for its power, energy, 
light and heat. It takes more than athird of all the hundreds 
of thousands of freight cars the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has in service just to meet coal-hauling demands. So... 


Make ready your fuel bin NOW. .. let the coal roll in! 


"\ 26 have given their lives for ther country 
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sisted the high-octane program is now far 
more important than rubber. 


Nelson: Backing up Jeffers, the WPB 
chief maintained that the Army’s “honest 
failure” to anticipate its gasoline needs 
“at anywhere near the requirements” was 
responsible for the gas shortage. So was 
the North African invasion’s upset of pro- 
duction schedules. Pointing out that a 
high-octane gasoline plant takes from 
twelve to fifteen months to get going, 
Nelson insisted that decisions made this 
December and January (giving rubber 
overriding priorities) thus should be ab- 
solved. He took full responsibility for the 
preeminence given the rubber drive; if we 
don’t succeed in producing 175,000 tons 
of the synthetic this year, he warned, our 
rubber reserves will be “dangerously low 
—disastrously low.” 


Forrestal: The Navy Under Secre- 
tary felt differently; rubber’s ability to 
override other agencies’ priorities made 
Jeffers “the arbiter over supplies,” he 
charged. “You put a vigorous fellow in 
charge of a project and he elbows his com- 
panions out of the way and gets his lunch 
first.” Forrestal explained that the Navy 
had all the aviation gas it needed, but 
lacked the valves and fittings essential to 
escort-vessel construction. 


Ickes: The self-styled curmudgeon 
(Newsweek, April 19) had few good 
words for anyone but himself and the 
petroleum industry, but he sided generally 
with the Army and Navy. Admitting that 
the armed forces had furnished no ac- 
curate estimate of their aviation-gas needs 
until May 1942 (although his high-octane 
program had begun in the summer of 
1941), Ickes put primary blame for the 
shortage on the WPB. He said the over- 
riding priorities given Jeffers had resulted 
in a loss of 4,418,600 barrels of combat 
fuel. But the Petroleum Administrator as- 
sured the Truman committee that the 
Army would get all the gas it asked for 
last summer—“because of the miracles that 
have been performed by American chem- 
ists and engineers, in the petroleum ad- 
ministration, and in the industry.” 


Jeffers: The rubber administrator 
himself gave a hint of what his Truman 
committee testimony would be in typically 
forthright comment as he toured “the 
cradle of the synthetic-rubber industry” 
around Baton Rouge, La.: “The difference 
between the rubber and the other programs 
is the drive keeping it a live thing, con- 
trasted to sitting around desks and issuing 


orders and grousing about someone else 


taking something away.” A simple fact is 
that the rubber program has not interfered 
with a single other program.” 


Don’t Ask 


Pvt. Hardie Robbins of San Francisco 
lost one hand and severely injured the 
other in North Africa. Cpl. Murray Sal- 
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Ship Losses: The Facts Are Still Too Obscure 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The British Admiralty and the 
United States Navy are still concealing 
the facts about the most important 
phase of the war: the remorseless strug- 
gle with the submarine. The ebb and 
flow of battle on the ocean supply lines 
controls the strength of the United 
Nations in all theaters. More than any 
other factor, it will determine the cost 
and duration of the war. Yet this is the 
phase of the war about which we are 
told the least. 

In its Jan. 25 issue NEwswEEK made 
the “educated guess” that “United Na- 
tions shipping losses to all enemies in 
all areas during 1942 totaled between 
seven and eight million gross tons, or 
between ten and eleven million of the 
deadweight tons by which new Ameri- 
can construction is measured.” Two 
weeks ago the Truman committee placed 
the total losses for the year at approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 deadweight tons. 

Secretary of the Navy Knox prompt- 
ly denounced the Truman figures as in- 
correct. The Truman committee, in turn, 
challenged him. After consultation, a 
slightly clarifying statement was issued 
by the Navy. 

Mr. Knox, I believe, spoke from good 
motives. The Truman report was wrong 
or open to misconstruction in detail. 


First, it did not specify whether it 
meant gross or deadweight tons. By an 
irrational habit, the Navy tabulates in 
gross tons, while new construction is 
reported in deadweight tons. Dead- 
weight tonnage averages about 50 per 
cent higher than gross tonnage. A loss 
of 666,000 gross tons is the equivalent 
of 1,000,000 deadweight tons in new 
construction. 

Secondly, the Truman committee at- 
tributed the entire loss to submarine 
action. Since the beginning of the war, 
submarines have been responsible for 
only a little more than half of United 
Nations shipping losses. The enemy has 
taken a toll also by air action, by gun- 
fire from surface ships and shore de- 
fenses, and by mines. Some ships have 
been lost to our own mines. 

In addition, there are losses from 
marine disasters for which the enemy 
is responsible only indirectly, or not at 
all: from storms, collisions, and running 
ashore or striking submerged reefs or 
rocks. These increase in wartime when 
many aids to navigation have been re- 
moved, destroyed, or blacked out, when 


ships run in silence and without lights, 


and when many of them enter un- 
familiar waters. 

Thirdly, as an offset to losses, the 
Truman report cited in figures only the 
8,090,000 deadweight tons of new ships 
constructed in American yards. Secre- 
tary Knox apparently feared some read- 
ers would conclude that the net loss in 
shipping during 1942 approximated 
4,000,000 deadweight tons. 

But the effect of his challenge as a 
whole was further to confuse the public 
and cast doubt on the accuracy of the 
over-all conclusions of the Truman com- 
mittee. Actually, total United Nations 
shipping losses during 1942 did approxi- 
mate 12,000,000 deadweight tons. (The 
inclusion of marine disasters accounts 
for the difference between Truman’s 
12,000,000 tons and NewsweEexk’s earlier 
figure on losses due to enemy action 
alone.) 

In its clarifying statement, the Navy 
acknowledged that total losses exceeded 
new construction reported during 1942 
by approximately 1,000,000 gross tons, 
which would be approximately 1,500,000 
deadweight tons. However, only the 
United States, Britain, and Canada re- 
ported their new construction. As there 
probably was some shipbuilding in 
Russia, South America, and elsewhere, 
the actual net loss probably was some- 
what less than 1,500,000 deadweight 
tons. 


Thus belatedly some of the basic 
facts about shipping losses last year 
have become known. But we have not 
been told yet about the number and 
value of cargoes lost, or about casualties 
among merchant seamen. As to the 
current situation there has been no 
relaxation of official secrecy. The only 
figures available are on new American 
construction. This exceeded 1,500,000 
deadweight tons during March and is 
expected to average slightly more than 
that for the year. 

As to losses, we have been told only 
that March was the worst month of 
1943 and that losses in April were 
“much lower” than in March. Such 
vague generalities give no real picture 
of the severity and magnitude of the 
war at sea. 

Up-to-the-minute publication of such 
details as the types of ships and cargos 
sunk and the location and causes of 
losses would help the enemy. But more 
can be told than is being told, and with- 
out aiding the enemy. 
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Oliver liked it dry 


*Put your trust in God, my boys, and keep 
your powder dry!” So Oliver Cromwell, 
famous British general, addressed his soldiers 
before battle. Today, too, we must keep our 
powder dry, so the cannisters that carry 
shells to our gunners are sealed with a strong 
tape. Often used for this purpose is a special 
tape, manufactured by Industrial, which aids 
in making the cannisters moistureproof and 
watertight, helps assure delivery of shells to 
battle areas in Al condition. 






























































Today, a wide variety of tapes-for-industry, 
developed in Industrial’s research labora- 
tories, play important wartime roles in plants 
from coast to coast. Pressure sensitive, they 
stick at a touch without heat or moisture, zip 
off fast and clean. 


WRITE FOR “UTAPIA”, a free book showing 
how tape is saving time and speeding efficient 
output in war industry. 
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kins of Baltimore lost his sight and part 
of his jaw in the Dieppe raid. In Washing- 
ton last week, at a Women’s National 
Press Club luncheon for maimed-~soldiers 
from Walter Reed Hospital, they brought 
a message from all wounded soldiers to 
all civilians: “Don’t ask us about our 
wounds.” Private Robbins remarked of 
the “morbid curiosity, not. interest or 
patriotism,” that prompts perfect strangers 
to “step up and ask me personal ques- 
tions about my wounds that even my 
family and friends don’t ask.” 


Jehovah Reversal 


Supreme Court Overturns in May 
Decision It Had Made in June 


For both the Supreme Court of the 
United States and Hayden C. Covington, 
legal representative and vice president of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, the week of March 
7 was exceptionally crowded with matters 
concerning the evangelistic religious sect. 

Monday of that week, Covington won 
from the court two decisions favoring his 
sect (Newsweek, March 22). Their prac- 
tical effect was to invalidate as an abridg- 
ment of freedom of press and religion the 
ordinances of two Texas cities which tried 
to prohibit distribution of the sect’s litera- 
ture in residential sections and the streets. 
But the decisions had wider significance. 
By inference they disclosed the justices in 
process of reversing a stand they had 
taken only the previous June. Then, by a 
5-4 decision, they had said there was no 
abridgment of religious and press freedom 
in an ordinance of Opelika, Ala., that re- 
quired Witnesses to buy a $5 license be- 
fore they could distribute their fire and 
brimstone tracts. 

That inference was especially interest- 
ing. For on Wednesday and Thursday, 
March 10 and 11, Covington reappeared 
before the court to argue fourteen other 
cases concerning the Witnesses—twelve of 
them license-ordinances cases, and one of 
the twelve the Opelika case, which the court 
in February had agreed to reopen. And in 
his arguments Covington was supported by 
the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation and the American Civil Liberties 
Union. 

Monday of this week inference became 
outright decision. Again split 5-4, the court 
this time ruled that imposition of a license 
was indeed an abridgment of freedom of 
press and religion. It specifically reversed 
its previous Opelika decision, and so, in the 
language of Justice William O. Douglas, 
“restored to their high, constitutional posi- 
tion the liberties of itinerant evangelists 
who disseminate their religious beliefs and 
the tenets of their faith through distribu- 
tion of literature.” 

Actually, the court had undergone no 
change of mind; instead it had had a 
change of membership. Justice James F. 
Byrnes, a member of the majority in the 
Opelika case last June, had since retired 
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to become Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. His place had been taken by Wiley 
Rutledge. And Rutledge, by joining Chief 
Justice Stone and Justices Black, Douglas, 
and Murphy, had turned last June’s dis- 
senting minority into this May’s control- 
ling majority. 


Rubber Cows 


Balloon Barrages Prove Worth 
in Protecting Troops on Road 


The British proved the defensive value 
of barrage balloons early in the war: They 
helped protect London during its blitz. 
The British also put them to another use: 
guarding convoys at sea. In two years 
balloons moored to ships in convoy in the 
English Channel watched over more than 
$,000 merchantmen, and only one ship was 
lost. Last week, at America’s only barrage- 
balloon training center—Camp Tyson in 
the wooded hills of Western Tennessee— 
the Army demonstrated still another use 
for rubber cows: protecting motor convoys 
from strafing and bombing attacks. 


Rubber cows from Camp Tyson, Army’s only barrage-balloon traini 


Winches were mounted on jeeps and the 
balloons flown at low altitudes. Then, in 
a simulated assault, planes roared down 
on a line of troops moving along a road. Up 
went the balloc:s and away went the 
planes. Even in mock warfare, aviators 
fear that single steel cable which cannot 
be seen when flying at high speeds and 
easily could clip off a wing. 

Camp Tyson officers, convinced that 
land convoys could be shielded by balloons 
with the same success as ships and cities, 
cited the first, last, and only determined 
attempt by the Germans to shoot down 
and keep down a balloon barrage during 
this war. It was on Aug. $1, 1940, that 50 
Messerschmitts tackled a barrage of 23 
balloons over Dover, and in just six 
short minutes the entire barrage had been 
destroyed. 

But down with them the “cows” took 
three planes. And three hours later six- 
teen more balloons were up. That night 
the Nazis renewed their attack, this time 
downing fifteen. But at dawn the next day 
there were again sixteen balloons over 
Dover. Then the enemy gave up. They'd 
learned the big bags packed a punch. 


Acme 


center, guard a troop convoy as soldiers disperse under mock air attack 


Fourth Term 


Most ‘Volatile’ Town Meeting 
on Most Listened-To Quarrel 


Things had been going smoothly for the 
scheduled Pittsburgh broadcast of Ameri- 
ca’s Town Meeting of the Air. But then, 
the weekly coast-to-coast radio forum 
switched its topic of debate from the 
Little Steel wage formula to: “Should the 
President of the United States Have a 
Fourth Term?” 

Most of the local committee sponsoring 
the broadcast approved the change. 
George A. Blackmore, committee chair- 
man and president of the Westinghouse 
Airbrake Co., did not. Charging the White 
House with attempting to send up a trial 
balloon, he resigned, and turned over to 
the USO $1,600 contributed toward broad- 
cast expenses by local industrialists. But 
Town Hall Moderator George V. Denny 
Jr. insisted that a Republican had sug- 
gested the topic, and, with $800 raised by 
the rest of the committee, went ahead 
with the show. 

With an estimated Blue network audi- 
ence of eight to ten million, the Town 
Hall debate was the most listened-to pub- 
lic quarrel over the fourth term yet. And 
judging by the way the audience reacted 
to this opening skirmish, the 1944 cam- 
paign will be a lulu if Roosevelt runs. 

Pittsburgh Republican and: Democratic 
leaders urged the party faithful to be sure 
and show up to jeer or cheer as required. 
Some 4,500 of them jammed Pittsburgh’s 
Syria Mosque to hear Democratic Gov. 
Matthew M. Neely of West Virginia argue 
for a fourth term and Republican Sen. 
Styles Bridges of New Hampshire against 
it. They were supported by Prof. Max 
Lerner of Williams College and Republi- 
can Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry of Nebraska 
as “interrogators” (that is, hecklers). 

The West Virginia governor’s thesis was 
a stricture’ against changing horses in 
war’s midstream. With a liberal sprinkling 
of biblical allusions to Elijah (F.D.R.), 
Job’s impatient warhorse (Senator Bridg- 
es), and to Ananias and Ahab (anti- 
F.D.R. forces), the homespun Democrat 
warned that the peril of “crape on 10,000,- 
000 doors” threatened America if Roose- 
velt was not around to prosecute the war 
to a successful end. Senator Bridges, hold- 
ing to the no-man-is-indispensable theme, 
predicted that four more years of Roose- 
velt would mean “four more years of 
WPA all over the world at the expense of 
the American taxpayer.” 

Then the quartet really started swinging 
from the floor—and almost forgot the 
fourth term altogether. Professor Lerner 
accused Bridges of making political hay 
out of the debate. Bridges furiously coun- 
tered by asking if it was “any wonder our 
young people do not know their history 
with men like this teaching in our schools.” 
(At this point Moderator Denny stepped 





The creature no one knows... 


IN THE HALF-WORLD between day and night, an 
eerie, sinister creature emerges from hiding. Its ances- 
try is unknown. It is the bat, the only mammal which 
flies. Of all the creatures known to man, bats are the 
most mysterious. They do not mate when other animals 


do. And no one knows where they go at migration time. 


Yet bats are the most highly specialized mammals _ 


on earth. If we had the intricate ears of bats, we could 

hear an ant walking. If we had their incredible coordi- 

nation, we could fly at the speed of a locomotive toward 

atelephone wire...at dusk... yet miss it! Or dash blind- 
dygp——end hundreds of objects and not touch one! 

: Y ypu think that's specialization, listen to this: 


E Automatic Machine Company, 


The production giant of the machine tool industry — 
Cone’s multiple spindle automatic lathe—can do as 
many as 8 different jobs simultaneously...in a matter 
of seconds...or perform as many as 17 different opera- 
tions on a part—more than one every two seconds— . 
with the deftness of a master craftsman! 

The prime task of Cone Automatic Machines today 
is to help speed war production. In the future, by mak- 
ing possible increased production, they will increase 
purchasing power...and so increase employment. 
As a result, Cone Automatics will make major con- 


tributions to social and the future. 


. rmont 
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ME? lin going 9 10 buy 
% VA fun 


“WHEN WE'VE TAKEN care of Goering’s 
boys, I’m going back to West Virginia 
and get me a little farm. But I won't 
be holed-in like the old folks were. I'll 
have my own plane . . . maybe one of 
those helicopter jobs they’re talking 
about that can go straight up and down 
and land in the back yard. Then I'll be 
able to hop into town, or across the 
country, any time I want to. With the 
right kind of instruments, I'll be as free 


THE KOLLSMAN VERTICAL SPEED INDICATOR, 
sometimes called Rate of Climb Indi- 
cator, ts one of the basic instruments 
for maintaining level flight and for 
Showing the rate of change in altitude. 





as the air I fly through. And, heather, 


that’s for me!” 


WHAT THE PLANE OF TOMORROW will 
look like, or how it will perform, we 
don’t exactly know. But we do know 
that Kollsman research engineers are 
constantly developing new and better 
precision aircraft instruments ...to help 
smooth out tomorrow’s skyways, and 
give safer wings to a nation at peace. 
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_ week after his second grand tour of war- 





nervously between the two.) Wherry 

shouted that the West Virginia voters 

showed good sense in rejecting Neely when 

he ran for senator in 1942. Neely, blandly 

deeming the voters’ action “an egregiou 

blunder,” caustically added that Nebrag. 

kans had erred even more grievously by 

electing Wherry to replace Sen. George | 
Norris. This left the ebullient Nebraskan 

temporarily speechless. 

The principals’ stormy accent on per 
sonalities stole the show from the audi- 
ence. Divided about evenly, they happily 
egged the speakers on with loud boos, 
hisses, and catcalls. Moderator Denny 
described it as the most “volatile” town 
meeting yet. Veteran fans called it the 
scrappiest since Verne Marshall, chairman 
of the defunct No Foreign War Com- 
mittee, offered to fight anyone in the 
audience. With visible relief, Town Hall 
made the announcement that the next 
debate would concern the relatively peace- 
able question: “Should We Participate ia 
a World Police Force?” 


Tour’s End 


Refreshed President Returns 
From Inspecting Wartime U.S. 




































It was a rested and sun-tanned Presi- 
dent who came home to Washington last 






































time America. At the end of his seventeen- 
day, 7,677-mile trip, secrecy on the second 
half of the tour lifted and let it be known 
that after a visit to the naval air base at 
Corpus Christi, Mr. Roosevelt had pro 
ceded to his son Elliott’s ranch at Fost 
Worth; to an artillery show and an inspee- 
tion of ski troops at Camp Carson near 
Colorado Springs; to Easter services a 
Fort Riley, Kan.; to the Martin bomber 
plant at Omaha, Neb.; to an inspection of 
recruits at Jefferson Barracks outside St. 
Louis; to a Republic Aviation factory eat 
Evansville, Ind.; to an armored forces ez- 
hibition and a visit to the Treasury's gold 
vaults at Fort Knox, Ky., and so home to 
the White House. 

At the tour’s end, Mr. Roosevelt could Fc 
mark up three specific accomplishments: 

1—He had found a new perspective. In 
contrast to the politicking of Washington, fo 
the President declared, he found the peo- 
ple alert and aware of the war’s meaning. 
He noted that fully half of the war work- - 
ers he had seen, and 65 per cent of the new 
ones being taken on, were women. Mr. 
Roosevelt added that American men and 
women appeared so healthy and vigorous 
that it might be a good idea for all youths Te 
in the future to give their country a year's 
service: 

2—As a result of the trip, the State De- th 
partment announced creation of a com- fa 
mittee of two Americans and two Mexi- 
cans to work out the “disturbance in the 
balance of international payments” be- 
tween the two countries. Back of this lay 
the fact that Mexico has been exporting 
to the United States record loads of raw 





POWERING THE BOMBERS OF VICTORY 
With Chevrolet-Built Pratt & Whitney. Engines 


For many months, Chevrolet craftsmen have been hard 
at work on the manufacture of Pratt & Whitney engines 
for America’s powerful bombers and fighting planes. 

Chevrolet’s production schedule, already large, was 
recently increased five-fold. 

It’s important to build these engines quickly—and in 
great quantities—but it’s even more important to build 
with quality. For our fighting men want their equipment 
ready and they also want it right. 

At least, that is the way we of Chevrolet feel about all 
the many different kinds of war equipment we are manu- 
facturing today; and you may be certain we are meeting 


the demand for quality, just as we are meeting the 
demand for quantity. 


For example, in every Pratt & Whitney airplane 
engine we build there are over 6,000 individual parts. 
Over 6,000 of them! And our engineers, craftsmen and 


‘supervisors handle every part with surpassing care— 


hold it to the finest limits of precision. 


So... when our fighting men fly a bomber powered 
by Chevrolet-built Pratt & Whitney engines, or use any 
other type of Chevrolet-built equipment . . . they will 
find that it serves with a fidelity matching their own. 


CHEVROLET 


DIVISION OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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U.S. Navy Captures Nazi Submarine Crew—a Year Ago! 


i 


Marines guarded captive U-boat crewmen on the Charleston dockside 


sete. 


ee 


About a year ago the Coast Guard 
cutter Icarus sank a German U-Boat 
and captured 33 of its crew members. 
Yet for reasons of its own the Navy 
until May 1 withheld the story, and 
these pictures of the captives on their 
arrival in Charleston, S.C. Since it 
was the first time the Navy had an- 
nounced the capture of German pris- 
oners from a submarine, most news- 
papers ran the story in spite of the 
fact that the cutter’s commanding 
officer, Lt. Comdr. Maurice D. Jester, 
had been decorated for the feat in 
June 1942: Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox awarded him the Navy 
Cross. But the next day, m a 50- 
line editorial citing Pearl Harbor and 
the Doolittle raid, The New York 
Herald Tribune condemned the policy 
of releasing war information on first 
anniversaries: “The inevitable discov- 
ery that it refers to an episode long 
since stale, having no bearing on pres- 
ent conditions, can only leave the 
public with a sense of having been 
cheated by another slick trick.” 


Official U. 8. Navy photos 


Ashore the prisoners had chicken dinner while their bearded executive officer translated U.S. orders 


materials but has been unable to import 
anything but dollars. In the consequent 
inflation Mexicans have been none too 
happy (Newsweek, May 8). 

$—Whether or not he intends to run 
again, the President did his fourth-term 
prospects no harm. He had had a chance 
to exert his personal charm on thousands 
of soldiers and workers. One state executive 
he didn’t talk with was the anti-New Deal 
Gov. Coke R. Stevenson of Texas—an 
omission that some Texans found signi- 
ficant. However, this could be explained 


away by the fact that the President met 
Governor Stevenson during his coast-to- 
coast tour last fall. 


Siren Wives 


He’s an innocent-looking young soldier 
and the blonde at the end of the bar wastes 
no time. She already has four Army hus- 
bands, but she goes into the familiar lit- 
tle-white-cottage routine and pretty soon 
they’re married. And pretty soon she’s 
getting her fifth allotment of $50 a month 


—$22 from him, $28 from the government. 

This is the ancient wartime racket of 
deliberate bigamy, aimed at cheating the 
government for a wife’s allowance for each 
husband. Known as “beating the allot- 
ment,” it flourished in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, and the last war. Now the racket 
is finding new life in this war. Last week 
the FBI disclosed it was investigating 
several hundred actual cases of these 
“siren wives” and would soon crack down 
—not only on them but also on another 
type of chiseller: the long-estranged wife 
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WHAT'S $0 SECRET ABOUT A MACHINE TOOL, ANYWAY? 


Must Close Jt Up also mean Cover It Up? 

How much easier it would be to inspect and maintain 
a machine if you could see through to vital working parts. 

That goes for hobbing, milling, broaching, automatic 
screw machines . . . for drills, grinders, turbines, looms, 
gear boxes... your own machines. 

Why not open them up with glass? Keep an eye on 
their operation, on wear, on lubrication. Catch the little 
things before they become big headaches? 

Glass is ready to take over such applications. Right 
now. As a plus to unequaled and lasting transparency, 
research has fitted glass with an iron constitution, and 





has added other amazing qualities which make it ready 
to do business for you in places you never thought of be- 
fore. 

When you design or redesign anything for industry, 
for the home, or for any structure, just remember that to- 
day there is a transparent material with unusual qualities 
of surface hardness, of strength, weathering,. and per- 
manence. This material combines a variety of chemical 
and physical properties found in no other substances. 
It’s glass. L-O-F Glass to be precise. 

Not the glass of your boyhood. Flat glass has come of 
age, too, 

Won’t you write us about any possible use of glass that 
may appeal to you, no matter how revolutionary or un- 
usual? That’s the way to really find out. Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company, 1553 Nicholas Building, Toledo, O. 
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Oil Burner 


This Big Candle \ 
a cousin to your next 


? will 


a 





























Now, there’s a part in 
anti-aircraft searchlights 
that helps them respond so swiftly 

and accurately. With peace, the same 
part in your oil burner may reduce the 
need for replacements. ..lengthen equip- 
ment life. It’s the Torrington Needle 


Actually, the post-war possibilities 
for improved performance through the 
application of this unique anti-friction 
bearing are almost limitless. It will 
reduce fuel consumption in Tomor- T 
row’s motor boats—make steering 
easier in automobiles— make office 
machines more compact in design, 
lighter in weight and lower in cost. 

Until the war is won, however, 
demands for Needle Bearings for 
applications such .as anti-aircraft 
searchlights come first. But when 


ALWAYS REMEMBER TO ASK: 
DOES IT HAVE 











industry returns to pro- 
duction for peace, you’re 

going to find the Needle Bearing 
in a good many of the things you 
normally buy, and they'll be better 
buys. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. © Established 1866 
Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers 
New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit 
Seattle South Bend Chicago Cleveland San Francisco 
Los Angeles Toronto London, Englond 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRODUCTS that use 
bearings—you will want to consider 


for your post-war designs the many sales 
and manufacturing advantages the Needle 
Bearing offers through such features as— 

1. Small size 

2. Light weight 

3. High load capacity 


Typical applications of the Needle Bearing, as well 


4. Efficient lubrication 
5. Ease of installation 
6. Low cost 


information on sizes and ratings, may 


as preliminary 
be found in Catalog No. 119. Send for copy today. 


TORRINGTON SM/FFDLF BEARINGS 
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Maynard Johnson wasn’t at Bataan 


who hasn’t seen her husband for years but 
who suddenly shows up for the $50 when 
he dons khaki. Similarly, Vincent LoLordo 
of the National Association of Legal Aid 
Organizations announced in New York that 
the association would present to Congress 
an amendment to the Allotment and Al- 
lowance Act, giving servicemen the right 
to protest claims for allowances, now 
granted merely on the wife’s application. 


4 In and out of the FBI’s dragnet for 
draft dodgers last week was one Maynard 
Barython Johnson, 38-year-old New York 
cook who once posed for a War Bond 
poster inscribed: “Remember Me? I Was 
at Bataan.” 
board had indeed remembered Johnson— 
and that he wasn’t at Bataan. He had 
failed to report for a physical examination 
as ordered. 


Legislative Labor 


Did the War Manpower Commission’s 
minimum 48-hour work-week order for 
critical labor areas apply to congressmen or 
not? That was a big question on Capitol 
Hill last week, and Manpower Chief Paul 
V. McNutt answered it to their satisfac- 
tion: It did not. (As far as doing business 
on the floor was concerned, the Senate last 


week worked exactly six and a half hours; 


the House, none: It was in recess.) 


Waac-a-bye Baby | 

When she enrolled with the Waacs early 
in March, she was listed as 22, Negro, un- 
married, and from Franklin, La. Last week. 
after nine days of training at Fort Des 
Moines, Ia., she went to the post hospital 
complaining of illness. The next day the 
unnamed Waac gave birth to the first baby 
born within the ranks of the distaff 


Army—and a boy at that. The official re- 
sponse was a guess that the Waac had been 
given “a careless physical examination.” 


His Spokane, Wash., draft | 






















This Underwood helped make machine guns in 1918 and is doing the same thing today 
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23. 
On the 5th of July, 1918, War II, Underwood is giving even greater 
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‘ for = Se" Underwood Typewriter service. Long before it began, more than 

en or No. 3-12-238134 went to five million office-size Underwood Type- 
apitol work for Savage Arms . . . went to work writers had been produced and sold, 
Paul ning to 2 angen machine guns. many of which were ready for action 
isfac- oday, that same typewriter has been when the emergency came. 

siness re-enlisted, and is again in daily use in Behind the battle lines...on the pro- 

e last the same plant doing the same kind of Cuction front... ashore and afloat... the 
hours: work it did twenty-five years ago. It is a ; 


vast army of Underwood Typewriters is 
a key factor in the all-out Vietory effort. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, 
One Park Avenue, New York,.N. Y. 


veteran of two world wars. 

Also a veteran of two world wars is the 
name Underwood itself. In 1917 and 
1918, many thousands of machines bear- 









early ing that name served behind the battle Now in war production of—U. S. Carbines Caliber 
‘oO, ull lines in F M ther th d 30, M1l—Airplane Instruments—Gun Parts—Am- 
week. es in France. any 0 er ousan 1S munition Components—Fuses—Primers and Mis- 
t Des served on the production front in this & oie cellaneous Items. 

. co SE RR ‘ * 
ospital . F Front page of the New York Times on * 5s i 
ay the .. “NOW, In 1942 and 1943, history Paci the day this Underwood began its career Do your part in the 2nd War Loan Drive—“They 
t - Itself, except that, as a veteran in World at Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y. give their lives, you lend your money!” 
dista — 
vial re- ‘ : : 
sion d d Elliott Fisher C 
sion Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 



























A clear mind tor 
| tomorrows 
qind— 


When the daily chore de- 
mands a bit of wholesome 
recreation—to take the 
kinks out of underworked 
muscles and the fatigue out 
of overworked brain—take 
along some Websters, 
Rebuilding mental and 
physical vigor becomes 
really effective when you 
can enjoy the fragrance, 
flavor and mellow-mildness 
of one of today’s foremost 
quality cigars— WEBSTER. 
U. S. Revenue figures 
for the past five years show 
Webster having a 


252.4% GREATER RATE 
OF GAIN than the cigar 
industry’s comparative 
brands as a whole. 


CertirizD 100% time- 
seasoned long Havana filler; 
select lightclaro wrapper; 
superb craftsmanship. 
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Uncle Sam’s Tours 


For the ever-increasing swarm of in- 
vited foreign visitors, Uncle Sam has a 
big bag of tourist trips to show them this 
powerful country at war. He lays out the 
tours as carefully as Cook, and they’re 
pretty efficient at giving Allied and neutral 
representatives a clear picture of America’s 
armed might, her cities, her culture, and 
her people. 

The chief entertainers are the State, 
War, and Navy Departments, and the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. State attends to kings, queens, 
presidents, premiers, and foreign ministers, 
and, through its Division of Cultural Re- 
lations, to a certain number of cultural 
and professional visitors. During May, the 
Division of Protocol will have five govern- 
mental guests: Gen. Enrique Pefiaranda 
del Castillo, President of Bolivia, Czech 
President Eduard Benes, and three others 
yet to be announced. 


All Expenses: Should any of the 
five want to see our war factories, the 
State Department has a pat tour ready, all 
expenses paid. Guests travel by private 
railroad car, if the party is large, or by 
compartment. The first stop is Detroit, 
where, during a one-day stand, they visit 


. one or more of the converted automobile 


plants, often lunching with Henry or Edsel 
Ford at River Rouge. 

Next day they visit airplane plants in 
Buffalo and go on to New York that night. 
Mayor La Guardia usually meets their 
train and takes them to City Hall, while 
the consul and private societies of the na- 
tion involved give lavish luncheons and 
dinners (usually black-tie and stag). A 
half day at West Point, a joy ride to the 
top of the Empire State, and a service at 
St. Patrick’s for Catholic visitors complete 
the three- or four-day routine. Guests live 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, which displays the 
flag of the distinguished visitor’s homeland. 

Army and Navy frequently have mili- 
tary and naval missions to entertain—one 
from Portugal at the moment. For such 
visitors there is no set pattern, for some 
come openly on good-will tours, others as 
unpublicized guests who get straight down 
to the business of covering camps and ar- 
senals and going on weeks-long maneuvers 
in the field. To conduct them across the 
country, Army and Navy provide officers 
usually of equal rank and able to speak the 
required language. 

Other Navy guests are Latin American 
cadets who, at the end of their training 
course at Corpus Christi Naval Air Sta- 
tion, are given two weeks on the East 
Coast for visiting naval installations and 
just enjoying themselves. At the Glenn L. 
Martin bomber plant near Baltimore, the 
management provides them with shining 
blue limousines and lunch. In New York 
they make a conducted tour of Radio City, 


International 
Doggone! It was Frankfurter vs. 
frankfurter at the National Press 
Club’s open house canteen for serv- 
tcemen, as Associate Justice Feliz 
Frankfurter downed a hot dog. 





but otherwise are allowed to do what they 
like, with pocket money provided by 
Uncle-Sam. Since one of their instructors 
is a shareholder in a Manhattan night club, - 
the visiting cadets get one night there on 
the house. 


Journalistic Crop: The Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
has constant visitors. The current crop is 
mostly journalists, who get a compre- 
hensive six-and-a-half-week tour of the 
United States. A representative of the 
Rockefeller office and a courier from Amer- 
ican Express (who makes travel arrange- 
ments and keeps track of the bill) meet 
the guests in Miami. From there they go 
by Pullman over. much of the country. 

The Argentine group, which has just 
finished its tour, had five days in Canada, 
with greetings from the mayors of Toronto 
and Montreal. In New York they were so 
flooded with dinner invitations that two 
well-wishers had to content themselves 
with presenting tickets to theater and cir- 
cus. Guides found that the Argentines pre- 
ferred mixed company. In the San Fran- 
cisco Press Club, they made a bee line for 
the slot machines. 

Uncle Sam makes a splendid host, but 
like the gentleman he is, there’s one thing 
he won’t talk about. His professional enter- 
tainers refuse to say how much they spend 
on their guests. 
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SAFETSTAK 
The Wartime Transfer Storage File 


SafeTstak is durably buile of a new tem- 
pered Kraft board, green lacquered and 
designed for securely locked assembly with- 
out the use of tools or glue. Not affected 
by moisture or heat. Engineered to stack 
firmly and safely. Fully loaded drawers 
operate smoothly and without binding 
when highly stacked. Drawer handles will 
not tear out. Stored flat until ready for use. 
Now ready, all convenient sizes, immediate 
delivery. Ask your dealer or write direct. 
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Where space is at a premium . 


“SAVES 40% IN SPACE 


LET CARDINEER CONDENSE YOUR RECORDS 





@ Never was space at such a 
premium. And, when you com- 
bine space-saving with time- 
cutting and the reduction of 
manpower, then you've whipped 
a multitude of record-keeping 
problems. 


The Cardineer has revolution- 
ized America’s filing, posting 
and reference work. Portable, 
compact, each wheel unit puts 
6000 cards within easy reach of 
the operator. Easy division of 
work for peak loads . . . quickly 


adaptable to your present 
records. The Cardineer, now 
used by hundreds of leading 
concerns, actually cuts normal 
operations by 40% to 60%. It 
is modern in design and is avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 
Remember, Cardineer has set 
new records in cost-cutting, 
time, space and labor-saving 
—and its first cost is surprisingly 
low. Write our Methods Depart- 
ment for suggestions or help, 
now. DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK 
COMPANY, CANTON, O. 


ASK FOR YOURS: Booklets in time-money saving 
are free as follows: check and pin on your letterhead: 
Inventories (J, Costs (], Payroll and Personnel (), 
Plant and Equipment (_], Purchases (J, Production (J. 
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Enlightened Enterprise Program 
Is Shaped by U.S. Chamber 


Unusual Meeting Highlights 
New Viewpoint Bringing Unity 
of Economic Factions 


For three days in the gilded, mirrored 
assembly rooms of the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York, speaker after speaker last week 
discussed current and postwar problems 
of the nation’s economy. What really con- 
cerned the representatives of 1,400 cham- 
bers of commerce and 400 trade associa- 
tions, with an underlying membership of 
1,000,000 enterprises, was how to change 
over the nation’s vast production machine 
and release government controls when the 


business quickly after the war; provided 
jobs are available for all who are willing 
and able to work; provided taxes do not 
destroy all profit incentive. 

For an annual meeting, the conclusions 
were not unusual. What made the meet- 
ing unusual was that not only business, 
but labor, agriculture, and high govern- 


ment representatives got together on the - 


problems and were in‘ agreement. 
Here’s how sentiments went: 


Labor: From William Green, presi- | 


dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
representing 5,500,000 workers: “We have 
no intention or desire to abridge, appro- 
priate, or interfere with the functions or 


Associated Press 


They pledged unity: William Green, for labor; Eric Johnston and Owen D. 
Young, for industry; Edward A. O’Neal, for agriculture 


war ends—without wrecking our form of 
government. 

When the 31st annual convention of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States wound up, most of the delegates 
thought they had the answer—provided all 
segments of the economy carried out the 
pledges and implied pledges voiced during 
the three busy days. 

It was all of one pattern: The American 
capitalistic system must and can be main- 
tained—provided government gets out of 





prerogatives of management . . . I give 
you my solemn pledge that labor will go 
more than halfway toward a meeting of 
minds and unity of action.” 


Agriculture: From Edward A. 
O’Neal, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation with a claimed mem- 
bership of 591,000: “The farmer will be 
satisfied with dollar wheat if that dollar 
represents a fair exchange value.” Do- 
mestic unity can be achieved only if labor, 
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agriculture, and industry cease erecting 
barriers around themselves. “Government 
had to step in because of the group isola- 
tionism we had misguidedly practiced be- 
cause we could not see outside our own 
pastures.” 


Business: From Eric A. Johnston, 


president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States: “The old-style capital- 
ism of a primitive freebooting period js 
gone forever. Management and labor must 
come to understand that they can’t have 
freedom of action without accepting the 
obligations that freedom entails.” 


Government: From Sen. Walter F. 
George, Georgia Democrat and chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee: “Public 
policies must: be adopted and followed 
which will make possible not only the 
operation of the free-enterprise system but 
its constant expansion.” 


In marked contrast to some recent ses- 
sions, the chamber’s meeting this year was 
built around the theme of unity. And unity 
was in evidence from the opening day to 
the closing session when a message from 
President Roosevelt to President Johnston 
was read: “Only by teamwork on the part 
of labor and management could we have 
reached the present high peak of produc- 
tion so essential to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war ... Members of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce may well 
be proud of the contribution they have 
made under your able leadership . .. 
American business is meeting the challenge 
of war in a way that brings comfort to our 

-people, and fear to our enemies.” 

In the same vein came a message from 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill: “Allow 
me to extend to American management 
and labor my warmest appreciation of 
what it has accomplished in supplying ma- 
terials of war to men on all Allied fighting 
fronts .. . Without the constant flow from 
your factories Allied armies could not have 
gained the remarkable victories of the last 
six months.” 

Expressions of unity were only the first 
step on a long road, in the opinion of 
Owen D. Young who has come out of re- 
tirement to resume his old duties as chair- 
man of the board of the General Electric 
Co. He was confident that patient han- 
dling would result ‘in an eventual solution 
of most of the problems troubling the 
country. Young was insistent that gov- 
ernment move into the background. He 
left this warning: .“The temptation 1s 
great to welcome the government and even 
bureaucrats with large and expanding 
powers so long as we bask in their friendly 
smile, but government interference means 
politics . . . and always carries the seeds 
of coercion. Today politics may be our 
friend; tomorrow we may be its victim. 


Significance-——— 


The real story of the annual chamber 
meeting goes far deeper than the three 
day session. To see what brought sbout 
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IT TAKES GOOD EYESIGHT, and good instruments, to hit 
targets you can’t see! Coast defense gunners and the boys 
in the battleship turrets almost never see what they’re 
aiming at, and field artillery gunners seldom do. The latter 
compute the range by expert triangulation on a reference 
point that can be seen. Such sights must be even more 
accurate than for direct firing! 

Thus Mergenthaler, famous half a century for its lino- 
type machines, has turned its skilled workers and precision 
machinery to the making of artillery fire control instru- 
ments. And Mergenthaler called upon York engineers, 
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York technical skill and York experience in industrial air 
conditioning to provide a controlled, cool, dry, dust-free 
climate for the assembly of these instruments. Here, per- 
fect control of the air is vital to eliminate the chance of 
trapping dust or condensation between lenses, and thus, es- 
sential to speedy production. Equally 
important, it assures U. S. and Allied 
gunners in far places that when 
they’re on the reference point, they’re 
on the target. York Ice Machinery 


Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
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Precedent-Melting President 


A Republican with a strong progres- 
sive bent, Eric A. Johnston, on becom- 
ing president of the United States At 46, Johnston can now regard him- 
Chamber of Commerce in 1942, shocked _ self as a self-made success. He worked 
many of its members by immediately his way through the University of 
calling on Franklin Roosevelt. Before Washington, where he received his LL.B. 
that stir had died down he had shaken’ degree in 1917. Upon his return from 
hands with Philip Murray of the CIO China in 1922 he married Ina Harriet 
and William Green of the AFL. Today Hughes. In their Spokane home she 
{ most members of the chamber are in does her own housekeeping because of 
agreement that his forthright manner the help shortage. The Johnstons have 
and conviction that business needs two daughters, Harriet, 16, and Eliza- 
explanation, not defense, has paid beth, 12. Mrs. Johnston’s faith in her 
dividends. husband can be expressed by her state- 

Johnston wouldn’t violently break a ment: “I know he’ll come through all 
precedent. He melts them with his right and never falter.” 
warmth and a frank, honest smile. An What do others think of him? Robert 
ex-captain in the Marines, with whom Watt, AFL legislative representative, 


panies that today do the largest busi- 
ness of that kind in the Northwest. 


he served from 1917 to 1922, he was 
injured in China, and then started his 
postwar career as a _ house-to-house 
vacuum-cleaner salesman. Within a dec- 
ade he was president of two electrical 


manufacturing and contracting com- 
) 





told the chamber delegates at the con- 
vention he was sorry he couldn’t vote for 
Johnston’s reelection as chamber presi- 
dent, but “I hope to have the opportun- 
ity to vote for him sometime in the near 
future.’ 


He was soundly applauded. 
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the remarkable metamorphosis in the 


d 


plans for government partnership with in- 


chamber and won it the unprecedented dustry and with inflationary world-finance 


endorsement by President Roosevelt and 
also the precedent-setting congratulatory 
message from Winston Churchill, it is nec- 
essary to look back a year. 

It was then, in Chicago, that the cham- 
ber’s old-guard leadership stepped down 
for a young Lochinvar from the West— 
45-year-old Eric Allen Johnston, The lib- 
eral-minded progressive Republican busi- 
nessman (defeated in a 1940 try for the 
United States Senate) brought to the 
chamber a viewpoint which subsequently 
roused considerable criticism among some 
members but won praise from the Admin- 
istration, labor, and farm leaders. The 
chamber membership for a year watched 
their president shaking hands through 
South America on a good-will tour, sup- 
ping with labor and agriculture, and trot- 
ting back and forth to the White House. 
Now they were basking in this spirit of 
cooperation and enjoying Washington 
warmth for the first time in a decade. 
In gratitude, they put Johnston in for 
another term. 

Johnston’s candid espousal of capitalism 
as capitalism instead of the euphonious 
“traditional American way of life,” his 
outspoken beliefs that reasonable govern- 
mental controls are here to stay and that 
enlightened management must and should 
deal with labor—have served a dual pur- 
pose. First, they have narrowed the cham- 
ber’s antipathy so that instead of oppos- 
ing everything the New Deal stands for it 
now opposes only the more radical aspects 
of the “brains boys’” planning—such as 
the reports of the National Resources 
Planning Board (see Business Tides). 
Secondly, they have made plain where 
business stands: Social gains of the past 
decade are not to be lumped with the 





schemes. 


The message the chamber carried to 


labor and agriculture was this: Business, 
to be prosperous and afford fullest’ em- 
ployment and production, must not be 
shackled with restrictive bureaucratic con- 
trols. Free, competitive markets must ex- 








Associated Press 
First on the Floor: For the first 
time in its 151-year history, the New 
York Stock Exchange last week saw a 
woman working on the floor of the ex- 
change when Helen Hanzelin, 18-year- 
old order clerk, took up her duties. 
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ist, and private initiative must be given 
as much headway as is commensurate with 
general public welfare. 

That both labor and agriculture need a 
prosperous business for their mutual pros- 
perity goes without saying. It was this 
community of interest which drew the 
factions together last week—that, and a 
common hatred of the Fascist or managed 
type of economy which would necessarily 
follow continued and expanded govern- 
ment participation in business. 

With this setting it is easy to under- 
stand the sharp contrast presented by this 
year’s and last year’s conventions. Where- 
as last year businessmen at the Chicago 
meeting were groping in an irritated fash- 
ion, seeking the common foe and never 
quite finding him, this year the common 
foe was clearly defined. He is the enemy 
of the capitalistic system. And _ business 
finds itself not alone in its objective of 
maintaining the American system of free 
enterprise but buttressed by two powerful 
allies: organized labor and agriculture. 


Kaiser *Copters 


For years the aircraft industry, which 
knows plenty about aerodynamics and 
production problems, has shied away from 
the idea of building helicopters and “fly- 
ing wings’—although it admits’ with 
tongue in cheek that the day for these 
new machines will arrive sometime in the 
future. 

But last week, Henry J. Kaiser, ship- 
builder, steelmaker, dam builder, and mag- 
nesium producer, announced with his cus- 
tomary aplomb he had accepted an order 
to build two helicopters for the British 
Government. The machines will be con- 
structed at the Bristol, Pa., plant of Fleet- 
wings, Inc., of which Kaiser recently ob- 
tained control (NEwsweexK, March 13). 

Two days later the United States Navy 
made the startling announcement that 85- 
ton “flying wings” without tail or fuselage 
will be built in another Kaiser-controlled 
aircraft factory—the Hatboro, Pa., plant 
of the Brewster Aeronautical Corp. The 
plane would have a 282-foot wingspan 
and a 4,000-mile range. 


Bond Boom 


A four-week goal of $13,000,000,000 
was easily passed in the biggest money- 
raising drive in history, and results of the 
second War Loan showed every indication 
that the April total would exceed $16,000,- 
000,000. Of this, all but $527,000,000 was 
sold between April 12 (when the intensi- 
fied drive began) and May 1. Secretary 
Morgenthau liked the figures but said that 
too few Americans were buying War Bonds 
—too much of the record total went to 
large interests, not Joe Doakes. There 
were two immediate results: (1) at present 
the Treasury head said that he did not 
“see forced savings on the horizon” and 
(2) because of the over-subscription plus 
the fact that war expenditures for the cur- 
rent fiscal year are less than estimates 





Betcha Dad worked on those engines!” 


They’re talking about a Flying Fortress powered by 
Studebaker-built Wright Cyclone engines 


UST a little while back, expert 

machinist John H. Williams and 

his two sons, Evard and John, were 
working together at Studebaker. 


Today, they’re still working to- 
gether in spirit—but many miles 
apart. 

The father is building Wright 
Cyclone engines for the mighty 
Boeing Flying Fortress in the 
Studebaker factory. The boys have 
bung up their working clothes to 
put on the fighting uniforms of 
Uncle Sam. 


There are many families such as 
the Williams family whose names 
chine brightly these war days on 
the Studebaker roster— families 


that are steadfastly maintaining the 
great Studebaker father-and-son 
tradition at home or far away. 


And when the fighting job is 
done, that tradition will be exem- 
plified again in outstanding Stude- 
baker motor cars and motor trucks 
for civilian use. The solid princi- 
ples that underlie Stude- 
baker craftsmanship will 


remain unchanged. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Wright Cyclone engines for 
the, Boeing Flying Fortress, big multiple- 
drive military trucks and other 
vital war matériel 





You will ride ... relax... rest in swift, safe highway sleepers of tomorrow, 
made possible by tremendous wartime progress in materials, methods and 
machines, according to Lurelle Guild, noted New York industrial designer, 
whose illustration of a “bus of tomorrow” is shown above. Then, as always, 
you’ll ride on dependable Timken axles and brakes — the standard with leading 
manufacturers for over. a quarter of a century. 


Super-Transport on Super-Highways 


After Victory, America’s alert manufacturers of buses, trucks and 
trailers will put all that’s new, proved and practical to work for a 
better American way of life. 


When this great day arrives, The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 
will be ready with axles and brakes to fit the job, for whatever the 
size, shape or design of vehicles of tomorrow, axles must carry the 
load, move the load, stop the load. 


Today, take care of your trucks and buses. They’re weapons of war! Bus 
operators, manufacturers, fleet owners, operators will benefit from Timken’s 
vehicle conservation aids, including a full-color sound film on “TEAM- 
WORK.” Write for these aids. They’re yours for the asking. And arrange 
for a showing of the Timken film to your own organization. 


FOR A BETTER WORLD TOMORROW, BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS TODAY 


> Comfortable seats, full-sized berths, 


fer Production THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN observation and smoking | section: 
“WellDee” WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN post-war buses. | 
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($55,000,000,000 as against $74,000,000,- 
000), the Third War Loan, scheduled for 
August, may be postponed to September 
or later. 


Wanted: Loggers 


Crucial Shortage of Lumber 
Caused by Manpower Pinch 


Amidst a crucial lumber shortage, a call 
came out of the Pacific Northwest last 
week for another Paul Bunyan in the 
guise of 5,000 to 7,000 skilled loggers. 

The manpower shortage was acute. Pro- 
duction for the first quarter fell 13 per cent 
below last year. Although national esti- 
mated consumption was scaled down 
4,600,000,000 board feet from an “essen- 
tial” total of 35,700,000,000 Northwest 
operators admitted that production was 
running 25 per cent behind. Furthermore, 
the lumber shortage has grown progressive- 
ly worse in the past four months and has 
spread to all commercial species of timber. 
Reserve stocks are under 4,000,000,000 
board feet (compared with 7,000,000,000 
early in 1942) , and that dangerously small 
cushion is disappearing fast. Inclement 
weather and equipment shortages are con- 
tributing factors. 

Throughout the Northwest, source of 40 


per cent of United States lumber, the man- 
power pinch has hit hundreds of logging 
operations, from “one-cat” shows (small 
caterpillar-tractor operations) to camps 
employing 1,000 or more. Within the year 
10,000 loggers have discarded their 16-inch 
calked boots and “tin” pants (so water- 
proof that they almost stand alone) for 
less distinguishing attire and jobs in war 
plants. 

These modern Paul Bunyans are a far 
cry from the titans of old who went into 
the woods in the early spring, appeared 
on July 4 (if they survived bunkhouse 
brawls and falling timber) to raise hell, 
and disappeared again until Labor Day 
when they returned to town for a winter of 
red dog, whisky, and women. So they have 
been flocking to shipyards and factories 
because of higher pay, slow union negotia- 
tions, and failure of the operators to work 


-out some provision for “stand-by” pay— 


the loggers’ version of the “portal to por- 
tal” dispute, for loggers go unpaid when 
machinery breaks down. 

By last week, the Manpower Commis- 
sion was pushing a drive to woo them 
back. WMC aides even invaded Henry 
Kaiser’s shipyards (and ‘these were still 
30,000 men short) to entice loggers away 
with their choice of jobs, improved liv- 
ing conditions, and free transportation. 
The operators, “timber barons” of by- 
gone days, were hopeful that at least 2,500 
would return to the woods. Transportation 
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difficulties in getting to the shipyards are 
counted on to influence those loggers who 
are “stump ranchers” to return to the 
woods. The stump ranchers are the men 
who farm logged-over ground, which usual- 
ly is close to the camps. But union of- 
ficials were dubious. They said the opera- 
tors were a year too late in offering con- 
cessions and were still holding back, hop- 
ing that the Army would step in, as it did 
in the last war to keep production on 
schedule, but this time with soldiers as 
loggers. 


Significance 


Lumber has been a crucial war material 
since Pearl Harbor—an important weapon 
in building our Army and Navy. It re- 
places much steel in Liberty ships (each 
requires 10,000 square feet of plywood), 
in submarine chasers, mine sweepers, and 
torpedo boats; is used instead of light 
metals in aircraft, and is an important 
Lend-Lease item, for Britain pioneered in 
the war business of making wood do where 
steel was short. Although 1943 Army re- 
quirements for construction are expected 
to be lower, the use of wood in crating 
may increase to a point where it takes 50 
per cent of the total output. 

Whatever the outcome in the military 
field, failure to meet the 1943 “essential” 
goal makes a consumer shortage certain. 
Employment of wood for such diverse 
items as soles and heels of shoes, contain- 











United Nationals: Here’s 


evidence that many 
races are working to help the nation’s war effort. To re- 
lieve manpower shortage, nearly 100 Navajo and Hopi 
Indians have gone to work as section hands for the South- 


i sy 
International photos 


ern Pacific railroad (left). The group of apprentice welders 
in a California shipyard (right) includes a Mexican, a 
Negro, two Chinese, a Hawaiian, an American Indian, a 
Filipino, an Oklahoman, and a Californian. 
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ASKETS for jeeps constitute only one of many BUR-TEX 
applications in today’s fighting machines. Specific types 
of BUR-TEX are ‘being used successfully to replace rubber ma- 
terials — gaskets, shims, seals, sheet rubber and rubber matting. 


And because the complete BUR-TEX 200” Line-has exceptional 
vibration dampening, sound deadening and insulating qualities, 
these impregnated felts are not only giving outstanding per- 
formance in tanks, planes and other wartime equipment—but are 
destined for an important role in many new post-war applications. 


Engineers, designers and manufacturers are invited to learn 
about BUR-TEX impregnated felts and their complete list of fea- 
tures including high abrasive surface resistance, low water 
absorption, high tensile strength, and tear resistance. 


Write for colortul, illustrated 
brochure, “The Interesting 
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ers, filing cabinets, and hat ornaments, jn 
addition to such stand-by uses as for fur. 
niture, makes the cry “timber” a vital 
phrase in civilian war economy. 


Pork Chops? 


We'll Have Less and Less 
Because Hog Output Falls 


When the Department of Agriculture 
announced its 1943 crop goals last Novem- 
ber, the public, already feeling the ef- 
fects of a meat shortage, smacked its lips. 
The goals made it look as if there would 
be plenty of pork chops this year—in fact 
possibly 1,500,000 more tons of pork 
products than were produced in the peak 
year of 1942. But that was six months ago, 
before the 5,000,000 additional sows kept 
on farms for breeding purposes to meet the 
indicated 27 per cent increase in hogs be- 
came war mothers of the barnyard. 

Today the outlook is not so bright. In- 
stead of an anticipated 24 per cent rise in 
spring pigs, it appears now that the in- 
crease will amount to only 5 to 10 per cent. 
It is too early to forecast -the fall crop. 
This means short civilian rations because 
the military and Lend-Lease will get 45 
per cent of 1943’s pork production. 

The reasons why the Department of 
Agriculture last week had to revise its 
earlier optimistic figures: (1) sows are not 
farrowing as large litters because of a short- 
age in protein feeds (cottonseed meal, 
meat scrap, etc.); and (2) abnormally 
cold weather in Iowa, Ohio, Illinois, and 
Indiana, which produce more than one- 
third of the nation’s pork, has resulted in 
the death of millions of baby pigs.* 


Significance 


There are other reasons, too, why civil- 
ians will not get the amount of pork they 
would like to have. Although the number 
of baby pigs farrowed a year ago was the 
highest on record, they came to market in 
disappointing numbers (only 6,687 more 
of them last March than in March 1942; 
5,242 fewer than in March 1941). There 
again the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates had gone awry. 

The Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration was so confident that an enormous 
run of hogs would glut the markets last 


‘December that it set up committees to 


dole out shipping permits. Instead, the 
committees worked in reverse; they urged 
farmers to ship hogs to relieve the meat 
shortage, which early this month had sent 





*Whereas normally six or seven pigs out of a 
litter survive, only four or five are making the 
grade this spring. Many froze to death in the 
10- to 20-degree-below-zero weather last March 
because the labor shortage prevented farmers 
from giving their newborn pigs the proper at- 
tention. Furthermore, the many farmers who, 
because the 17-1 corn-hog ratio is the best 
history, are raising hogs for the first time do 
not always know how to take care of pigs. 











How you will travel—in the Fé Va (iE 








Over your home today, United 
Mainliners are busy flying sol- 
diers, sailors and civilians on mis- 
sions vital to our national welfare. 
Over foreign lands, other United 
planes are carrying guns and am- 
munition to the very gateways of 
actual warfare. Both are gaining 
added experience that will prove 
invaluable . . . in the coming 


Age of Flight. 








Wut you travel only by air in the 


Age of Flight? - 


_ On some trips you will drive over 
super-highways in automobiles which 


will offer unheard-of comforts and 
economies. To other places, an ultra- 
modern streamlined train may best 
serve your purposes. You will cruise 
leisurely aboard a magnificent ocean 
liner. Every form of transportation will 
serve its own particular field with in- 
creased efficiency. 


But most of your traveling—partic- 
ularly for medium and long distances 
—will be by airplane. For the airplane 
combines remarkable speed with com- 
fort and convenience. The Mainliners 
of the future will carry you from coast 
to coast in 11 hours or less. There will 
be airline service to many foreign lands 
overnight. Much of your goods and 
merchandise and most long-distance 
mail will go by air. 


.AIR 


Tomorrow, more people will travel 
more miles than ever before. You will 
visit more places in this world than 
you ever dreamed possible. There will 
be more sights to see. More markets 
for the goods you help produce. More 
of the world’s resources will be distrib- 
uted among the peoples of the world. 


Because tomorrow will be the Age 
of Flight! 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory * 


UNITED 


LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 



























Fighters on 
the Production 


Front! 


@ These are the men fight- 
ing on our production front 
—and if anything stops 
them, Heaven help our men 
in the field! 

They are thronging the 
Hotel New Yorker and 
hotel lobbies all over the 
country: the technicians, 
specialists and ordnance 
men. They are fighting their 
battles in hotels, at confer- 
ences and hurried consulta- 
tions. They are blitzing 
telephone switchboards, 
dispatching breathless bell- 
menrightand left, ordering, 
talking, wiring, working 
day and night—getting 
things done fast! 

In making this their bat- 
tleground, they have hon- 
ored America’s hotels by 
identifying them with so 
vital a part in the country’s 

war efforts! 


at. On 
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: Wide 
Litters are smaller 


prices to $16.10 per 100 pounds, the high- 
est price since 1919. Last week the top 
price dropped to $14.85, lowest since mid- 
January. 

This kept a ceiling from being placed 
on live hogs, although an eight-man com. 
mittee representing packers, producers, 
and government was set up to work out a 
ceiling plan to be put into effect whenever 
the government deems the hog price too 
high. Officials think the price should be 
around $14.50. 

About the only bright spot in the pork 
picture is the fact that large numbers of 
farmers are believed to be feeding their 
hogs to heavier weights. This means more 
tonnage whenever those hogs get to mar- 
ket. But it is doubtful whether this will 
offset the mortality of little pigs and 
smaller-than-normal litters. 


Still in Debt 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Co. had $81,341,894 in cash. It wanted to 
use. $48,322,687 of this to pay off its debt 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corp. But 
last week a Federal judge in Chicago said 
“No” because he felt that since the Su- 
preme Court had refused to review the 
reorganization plan laid down for the road 
in 1940 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission it would be “unseemly” for him 
to interfere with it. Thus the railway vir- 
tually was ordered to remain in partner- 
ship with the government. 


A for Agriculture 


At last the dirt farmer is getting his due. 
Davenport, Iowa (a city of 75,000 that 
prides itself on staying close to the soil), 
is flying an “A for Agriculture” pennant 
from the courthouse to honor the victory 
efforts of Scott County farmers. Three 
thousand farmers came to town in Sunday 
best on May 1 for the presentation party 
: (Continued on Page 63) 





America puts on 


its War Paint... 


... with “Rayon! 


HERE IS ONE of the latest achievements of American 
research—a paint brush with bristles made of rayon. 

Making its appearance at a time when brush materials 
are critically short, it is no war baby, no temporary ex- 
pedient. Its story goes’back to 1934, when Devoe and 
Raynolds Company decided that American ingenuity 
could devise an answer to the many perplexing problems 
besetting the import of boar bristle from Asia. 

Through a cooperative research program, American 
Viscose and Devoe and Raynolds succeeded in producing 
a synthetic bristle, Deraytex, with many advantages over 
the natural product. 

To make this new bristle, rayon is coated with a spe- 
cial plastic, in a remarkable mechanical process which 
gives it the taper so necessary for a good brush. The 
result is a brush that has 100% of the wearability of 
boar bristle in ordinary usage, the same amount of flexi- 
bility, and a great deal more softness. Each bristle has 


CROWN 
TESTED 


forty tiny paint-spreading “flags,” compared with four 
on nature’s best. This brush costs approximately 25% 
less than any comparable bristle brush to be had today. 
It is suitable for use with 85% of the paints now on the 
market. It is unsuited for use with paints that have a 
water, alcohol, or lacquer-thinner base. 

This new brush will not only help America put on its 
war paint. It will help save the livelihoods of several 
hundred thousand painters... plant, office, and home 
property worth millions ...and equipment which must 
be protected against rust and corrosion. It is a real con- 
tribution to conservation now ...and in the future. 

It is just another example of new uses for rayon, and 
another of the many roles that this versatile fiber is play- 
ing in solving problems in a changing world. Rayon— 
the same fiber that is today serving our armed forces in 
tires for bombers and jeeps, and in parachutes which 
carry punishing loads of equipment safely to earth. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Providence, R. 1.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 


“Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Copyright, 19483— American Viscose Corp. 
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Unique Paper Helps 
Protect Essential Foods 


It’s Grease-Resisting, Boil-proof 


With food playing such a vital role in 
the war, every ounce must get utmost 
protection—must reach 
its objective fresh and 
wholesome. That’s where 
Patapar* Vegetable 
Parehment comes in. 

This paper has double 
Withstands boiling protective qualities. It 
withstands both mois- 
ture and grease. Soak it 
in water—even boil it, 
and it will remain firm 
and strong. Pour grease 
onit,then rub and see how 
it resists penetration. 
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Resists grease 


War Time Packages 
Patapar Lined 


War demands and shortages have re- 
sulted in important new uses for Patapar. 
_ For example, many foods formerly put 
up in tin cans are now being packed in 
special containers fortified with inner 
liners of Patapar. 


Hot Weather Ahead! 


Food Wrappers Face Severe Test 


Heat brings moisture and grease to the 
surface of foods. This surface moisture 
and grease can work fast on wrappers, 
causing them to “fog up”—disintegrate 
'—leak. A hot weather safeguard is a 
wrapper that is both insoluble and 
grease-resisting—like Patapar. 


Are YOU Faced With A War 
Packaging Problem? 


If so, it may pay you to 
investigate Patapar. For 
full information write us 
outlining your problem in 














detail. Look for this 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Pi» corel 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Loot week the National Resources 
Planning Board, the chairman of which 
is President Roosevelt’s uncle, Frederic 
Delano, issued what it called Part II of 
its development report for 1943. Part I 
was the enormous 6-pound report of 
some weeks ago proposing cradle-to-the- 
grave security for everyone, a combi- 
nation of government and private own- 
ership of various industries, etc. Part IT 
is much more modest in size—it runs to 
only 116 printed pages—and carries the 
ambitious title “Wartime Planning for 
War and Postwar.” 

Most of this second report is devoted 
to a discussion of public works of 
various kinds totaling $7,695,000,000 
that are available for the postwar 
period. That, however, is not the really 
important aspect of the report. Not at 
all. The part which should be receiving 
consideration is the broad philosophy 
underlying the recommendations of this, 
and other similar governmental organi- 
zations, of what must be done in the 
postwar period. This is well summarized 
in a passage from the document: 

“We have got to provide through 
planning the means for sustaining the 
American concept of living, for full em- 
ployment, security, and the pursuit of 
happiness, and for giving a reasonable 
assurance to our people and to other 
peoples that the Four Freedoms and the 
new Bill of Rights will be implemented 
and made real for all persons ‘every- 
where in the world’.” 


Now just stop and consider for a 
moment what such an economic phi- 
losophy as that would mean in practice. 
It would mean, in the first place, that 
government would accept full responsi- 
bility for employment of all our people, 
for their security, for their freedom 
from want, for the “new Bill of Rights,” 
etc., all of which sounds quite pretty in 
theory, but we are talking about putting 
this idea into practice. How can the 
government do this? It can do it only if 
the government is willing and able to 
spend an unlimited amount of money, 
for unless it stands ready to do that 
it cannot assure a job for everyone who 
wants to work. Unlimited government 
spending, then, is the second implication 
of this philosophy. 

But government spending alone does 
not assure freedom from want. Goods 
must be produced which can be bought 
by the recipients of the government 
bounty. And government spending, as 
the record of the ’30s clearly showed, 





Postwar Bureaucratic Utopia: Part II 


by RALPH ROBEY 
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does not necessarily result in an in- 
crease of production of consumable arti- W 
cles. So we come to the third implication B 
of this philosophy. This is that govern- ‘ 
ment must be prepared to step in and om 
actually direct the economic activities tive 
of the nation—not just in a broad way, pe 
but in detail. That is, government must ciat’ 
be prepared to decide what and how ' 
much of each individual commodity - 
shall be produced and what it shall sell 200 
for, and where and how long each Wa: 
person shall work and for what wages, tool 
and what and how much each of us shall $2.7 
be permitted to consume, and how much dus 
capital shall be invested in each in- 
dustry, and what the rate of return on R 
it shall be, etc. by 
Con 
But such a system as that, you will 000. 
say, is nothing but economic Fascism. sult 
Of course it is. That is what a planned fun 
economy means, and in the final analysis in ¢ 
it is the only thing it can mean. And |, P 
if the government undertakes to guar- rer 
antee full employment, security, free- rete 
dom from want, and all the rest of it, pa 
by means of a spending program that Cur 
is exactly where we are going to end up con 
because there is no other place where whi 
we can end up. the 

That is not to say, of course, that Cur 
everyone who favors government spend- was 
ing in times of emergency is Fascist- den 
minded. But it is to say that those who eral 
take this view are in very bad company. join 
For as Eric Johnston, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United Pro 
States, said in a speech at the annual Cor 
convention of his organization last week: 

“It is becoming fashionable to present R 
totalitarian schemes for government frec 
domination of economic life neatly fuse 
packaged in private enterprise slogans thir 

. I say to those honest men who in 
have been infected with the poison of wit! 
despair, stop fooling yourselves and us tha 
with the promises of a_ totalitarian ora’ 
economy which retains political liberty. it | 
The two things are simply incom- mar 
patible.” 4 

Mr. Johnston did not indicate what its 
specific plans he had in mind when he pach 
made this statement. It could scarcely will 
be better worded, however, to fit the es 
basic philosophy underlying the reports . 
of the NRPB. It is much to be hoped, ns 
therefore, that the Senate will follow 80, 
the lead of the House in refusing to nat 
appropriate the necessary funds for a ste 
continuation of this organization. We Th 
have no need for such blueprints for es 
postwar bureaucratic utopias. - 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

(which featured a 150-cast minstrel show) 
and pledged they would better their 1942 
food production. The Chamber of Com- 
merce thought up the idea and Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard approved. Each 
farmer gets a replica of the “A” award 
and an “AA” pennant in 1944, if he keeps 
his pledge. 


Week in. Business 


Bic Co-Op: The nation’s biggest grain- 
marketing organization is now the self- 
bestowed title of a farmer-owned coopera- 
tive, the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association of St. Paul, Minn. The asso- 
ciation assumed the title last week after 
acquiring the properties of the St. An- 
thony & Dakota Elevator Co. Serving 
200,000 farm families from Spokane, 
Wash., to Superior, Wis., the association 
took over assets valued at more than 
$2,700,000, including 1385 country grain 
elevators and $8 lumber yards. 


Recovery: Renegotiation of contracts 
by the Army, Navy, and the Maritime 
aE ee rm = go 
000,000 in the year en arch $1. The ~ wear? 3 f 
sum includes $959,100,000 in actual re- —. Machines Required Men Required 
funds by contractors and $1,583,900,000 oe Former method 18 11 per shift 
in cuts made in contract prices. Mult-Au-Matic 3 34 « 


Propuction Drive: A 66-page manual 
designed to show factory management how 
to step up war production, principally by 
combating absenteeism, was offered by the 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. to 1,500 of its sub- 
contractors and any other industrial plants 
which cared to ask for it. Ideas set forth in . 
the manual have been tried out in the four 
Curtiss-Wright plants and been found 
workable. The detailed war-production- 
drive program it outlines is designed to op- 
erate for the remainder of the year under 
jot labor-management committees. It 
has received high praise from the War 
Production Board and the War Manpower 
Commission. 


Savings men and machines 15 8 “ 


Rapio Seams: Heat generated by high- 
frequency radio impulses can be used to 
fuse the seams of raincoats and other 
things being manufactured from certain 
kinds of plastics, thus eliminating sewing - 
with thread and providing abond stronger 
than the material itself. The RCA Lab- 
oratories at Princeton, N.J., announced 
it has developed a radio-tubed “sewing 
machine” to do this job. 


_ 48-Hour Steen: Any steel mill working 

its employes less than 48 hours a week (in 

contrast to the current 4114-hour average) 

will not be permitted to hire additional 4 
workers after June 1 without War Man- > - 4 






otey Commission approval, Chairman j 
‘aul V. McNutt decreed. He believed t 
60,000 men thus would be added to the - 
nation’s labor force, saying men released by 


steel . . ° 
The orginal guess eee that 100,000 none. | (ee: © Rm OD Fo Pw: O Se) Oe.) 8 P- Ue 
eel pewie nat Or oe ee BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


will take up at least 50,000 by June 1. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Battle of Bands: Yen to See Tooters 
Brings a New Boom to Broadway 


To Goebbels it was the beginning of the 
end. For, according to the Herr Doktor 
(as quoted in The New York Times), 
there were “popular demonstrations of an 
ominous character . . . exultant cheers for 
Harry James and his sacred Band .. . 
trumpet calls for action . . . [of] the war- 
weary deluded American people.” To The 
Times, Harry James at the Paramount 
Theater was a phenomenon to be played 
for a news story, three features, and two 
editorials (NEwswEEK, May 8). 


But to those most concerned, the thea- 
ter owners and the bandleaders them- 
selves, this passion for seeing tooters toot 
and thumpers thump is the cream in their 
one cup of coffee, the mortgage on their 
old duplex penthouse. For not only is 
Harry James now breaking all records at 
the Paramount; last week Jimmy Dorsey 
began a four-week run at the Roxy, and 
opening day at that mammoth 6,000-seat 
house was the biggest in its history—top- 
ping even’ “Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” 
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up to now the Roxy’s smash de la smash. 

Hence, Broadway’s Battle of the Band; 
was vastly more than a press agent's 
dream. It was the logical fulfillment of a 
development in the band business which 
war transportation problems had brought 
to an immediate and necessary head. One- 
night stands in East Keokuk and South 
Pottsville used to bring in enormous rey. 
enue. Nowadays the customers can’t even 
get from Keokuk to East K., and the 
bandsmen are lucky if they can stand up 
all night on a train from Chicago to New 
York. Even if they should happen to get 
to a war center they might have to sleep 
all night on the stage they played on all 
day—which is what Jan Savitt and his 
orchestra had to do at the Colonial the- 
ater in Dayton, Ohio. 

Nor is this business of personal appear- 


After waiting for hours, Roxy cats hepped in . . . but in Harlem the Savoy was dark for these dusky rug-cutters 








RCI research finds a better way to control fire! 


From the time the first caveman rubbed two 
sticks together to produce a warming blaze, 
fire has seemed more often a mad, destroying 
monster than the servant of man. And war 
accentuates its destructive side. Fire in the 
air... fire at sea... fire in bombed cities 
is even more ravaging and horrifying than 
bullets and shells. 


Thus the latest news from RCI is great news, 
indeed! For from its laboratories has come a 
new and strikingly effective means of fire 
control—an inexpensive product created from 
RCI synthetic resins which makes all fabrics 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED ¢ 


and wood almost completely flame-resistant! 


Aside from its obvious protective uses in ships 
and planes and buildings, RCI’s new flame- 
proofing resin has a wartime significance of 
tremendous importance. By removing the 
chief hazard of wood, it makes possible the 
substitution of this cheap, abundant material 
for critical metals in scores of fields. 


RCI gives you this news of its latest contribu- 
tion toward winning the war as further evi- 
dence that American science and ingenuity 
are keeping pace with American courage and 
endurance in the march to Victory. ’ 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
CHEMURGIC RUBBER 
SYNTHETIC RESINS ¢ INDUSTRIAL 
PLASTICS ¢e CHEMICAL COLORS 





General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit, Mich. Other Plants: Brooklyn, N. Y.; Elizabeth, N. J.; 
South San Francisco, Calif.; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Liverpool, England; Sydney, Australia. 





Dinumaifls air 





When men set down a formula like that shown 
below only a few people know what they're driving 
at. Yet the outcome of future offensives may hang 
on the answers in their mathematics. For they are 
starting the design of a new U.S. warplane. 


How big a bomb-load and how many cannon 
will it carry ? How fast and far will it cruise? 
How’ll it answer the controls at 10,000 feet— 
at 20,000 or higher ? 

Figuring it out is a first step in the aero- 
dynamicist’s and designer’s job. 

Once figure work is well along, the plane 
designer and his group start building scale 
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NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, Inc. 


battles are already partly won... 


models, They test each in the wind tunnel— 
over and over in many forms. More. A full-size 
wooden “mock-up” is created, with every detail 
as it should be. In this master model, the sweep 
of gun turrets, the pilot’s range of vision and 
a thousand other details are checked. 


Experiments and sketches keep changing 
till the new plane looks certain to outperform 
any of its type in the world. 

Only then is the design group ready to build 
the first “experimental” plane. And they build 
two or more of every part. 


One set of parts is assembled as a complete 
plane for test pilots to fly. The duplicate parts 
are “for static” and every such part is loaded 
to its breaking point so that designers can be 
sure it will stand up under emergency stresses, 
strains and overloads. (You've noticed how 
frequently U.S. built warplanes keep right on 
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flying after they are shot almost into pieces.) 


Under the goad of war this figuring, wind — 


tunnel work, parts fabrication, mock-up build. 
ing, assembly of experimental planes and test 
flying goes on without letup. Plane design 
groups in plants all over America are at ii— 
each working hand-in-glove with the Army 
and Navy. 


And today in the skies you can see 
some of the results. Great bombers 
now still further improved. Radi- 
cal-design fighters and pursuits. 
New dive bombers and torpedo 
carriers and transports. 


You’ve seen some. You will see more and 
more. Take pride in all these sleeker, stronger 
U.S. warbirds—they’ll be your own—for each 
is hatching from the War Bonds that you and 
others like you are buying every month. 


- ANorthrop “first” 
_ in 1930. 





all-metal monoplane 


Designed by the Northrop group 
and built in 1930, the Northrop 
“Alpha” flew the cross country 
mails for Transcontinental & 
Western Air between Burbank 
and Newark in-19 hours. Flew 
over 5,400,000 miles on this 
route alone. 

The Northrop “Alpha” was 
the first all-metal, stressed-skin 
monoplane to embody the mod- 
ern multicellular wing struc- 
ture now standard in many 
metal planes. 

Theclean lines of the“Alpha” 
—in advance of her time—the 
high performance and safety of 
this sturdy all-metal airplane 
are characteristic of sound 
Northrop group designing. 


WORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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ances in movie houses a band-sided affair. 
In big cities where competition is terrific, 
it is just as important to the theater as it 
is to the band. Naturally, only a small 

ntage of the houses can afford to pay 
the price for the top orchestras, but to 
the less than 50 theaters which can and 
do, the name band is now doing for their 
business what the matinee idol did for the 
legitimate theater at the turn of the cen- 
tury. It is bringing in a daytime audience. 


_ Broadway, of course, has felt this the 


most. The Strand didn’t know it had a 
balcony until it brought in the orchestras. 
Top-ranking bands at the Paramount pro- 
duced such grosses that both the Capitol 
and Roxy now have hopped the band- 
wagon too. The Roxy is paying Jimmy 
Dorsey about $60,000 for his four weeks 
there, plus an additional cost of about 
$10,000 to mount the stage show which is 
also included. But if Dorsey keeps beating 
“Alexander,” it’s worth the price. 

In New York, a box-office movie has to 
go along with the band. Dorsey played 
the Strand once with a stinker. “We didn’t 
lay an egg,” says Bill Burton, the group’s 
very smart manager, “we laid an omelet.” 
But out of town, it’s different. They can 
play with a “dog” and still outdraw “Gone 
With the Wind,” because folks care that 
much about seeing what they’ve only 
heard on records and the radio. 

Because of this trend, audiences vary 
enormously throughout the day. The kids 
—little, middle-sized, big, zoot-suited, or 
sweatered—come in the morning and stay 
as long as they can get away with it. In 
the late afternoon comes the “stiff show” 
with the tired salesman, his brief case, and 
his newspaper. He often sleeps. The office 
girls surge in at 6:80 and 7, and by 8:30 
or 9 it’s the regular crowd—the man wants 
to see the picture. and the wife wants to 
hear Bob Eberly. 

When J. Dorsey played in Hartford not 
long ago, the management didn’t even 
bother with a full-length feature, just a 
stage show, a newsreel, a stage show, a 
newsreel, and on ad exhaustion. Newark 
is known for having the hardest crowd to 
handle. That audience, say the band- 
leaders, comes in the morning with its 
lunch, eats it after the second show, stays 
through the third, and then asks the 
orchestra to bring back more sandwiches 
after the fourth. 


Savoy Stomped Out 


So downtown, with its beloved Harry 
and Jimmy both going full blast, the clan 
of jump and jive was happy. Uptown, 
though, up on Lenox Avenue, dusky feet 
were not so light and dusky faces were 
not so gay—for the Savoy, Harlem's world- 
famous “home of happy feet” was closed. 
Shut down, for the first time in its seven- 


Joltin’ jive, solid stompin’, Lindy Hop- 
pin’, Susie-Q, shufflin’ Shim Sham, and 
jut plain truckin’—all had been in un- 


ending style there. In fact, most of them 
were born at the Savoy ballroom. And for 
the delectation of more than 8,000,000 
Harlem hepcats, jazzdom’s great had pa- 
raded past. There Cab Calloway got his 
New York start, and from there came the 
inspiration for that immortal theme song 
the late Chick Webb wrote for Ella Fitz- 
gerald: “Stompin’ at the Savoy.” 

Big-name bands welcomed an engage- 
ment at the huge hall, for there they could 
pick up the latest rhythms, as well as 
“lay ’em on.” White folks from downtown 
came to look on and learn the Savoy-faire 
of the newest steps, and composers found 
inspiration in the pounding feet and 
swaying bodies. Hoagy Carmichael wrote 
“Star Dust” after an evening at the ball- 
room, and Igor Stravinsky appeared night 
after night to listen to Erskine Hawkins. 

There was more to the police order 
which closed the hall than the usual ex- 
cuse handed out on such occasions. Ac- 
tually, New York City police and Army 
officials had tried for at least a year and a 
half to shut the place and thus remove 
the main focal point of interest to curious 
white Harlem visitors, on the theory that 
this would also remove a potential source 
of race trouble. 


~ EDUCATION 


School for ‘I-Day’ 


It might be called the University of “I” 
Day, this unique American product of 
total war in pleasant Charlottesville, where 
Thomas Jefferson laid out the University 
of Virginia in red brick and gleaming 
colonnades. For just a year now, high- 
ranking officers of the United States Army 
have been studying there at the School of 
Military Government (Newsweek, Aug. 
10, 1942). But they'll get their final de- - 
grees only on Invasion Day, either on the 
Continent of Europe or the islands of 
Japan. 

Their job will be to administer countries 
our fighting men occupy, and they will 
carry on until civilian governments can 
be reestablished. Known as Officers in 
Charge of Civilian Affairs,.they will act 
under orders of the Commanding General, 
Theater of Operations, and other staff of- 
ficers to whom he has delegated part of 
his authority. 

The most important principle of mili- 
tary government is that it exists for the 
security of the troops. At the front itself 
(the OCCA’s accompany our assault 











Future governors: They, not Tojo, will run Japan 
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hard -long -road... 


- «- a road of bitter fighting and heavy casualties, and 
disappointments — stretches ahead of America. It is the 
road of hardest realism. We must stay on that road — for 
it is the only road to Victory. 


A little good news here and there does not erase the 
cold fact that we are fighting what is still the most powerful 
military machine in the world. A more powerful machine 
is still in the making here in America. 


We have made a start, but today, as never before, there 
is a vital need for harder work by more civilians on the 
home front. . : 


We can be thankful for our great American industry, our 
inventive genius, and our railroads, which are producing 
and moving the machines of war we need to win the war. 


On the road of hardest realism we must remember: 
the development of America and what we have were made 
possible by the very things we are fighting to preserve — 
opportunity, individual initiative, and private enterprise. 
These are our strongest weapons in war and in peace. 


) NORF FOLK and W 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS 
~- « All UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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troops), this is obvious, but the principle 


holds as well for the second and third 
phases of civil affairs, that is, civil affairs 
in the Communications Zone and after the 
armistice. In Zone 2, the civil-affairs of. 
ficers must maintain order for the protec. 
tion of the delicate and complicated net. 
work of supply depots, telephone and 
telegraph stations, truck pools, first-aid 
stations, and all the other nerve centers. 
Refugees must be kept off the roads. Sabo- 
teurs and spies: must be apprehended, and 
law imposed. In the final zone, far from 
the front, factories must be reopened, 
fields tended, business renewed, and local 
government made to function. And in all 
zones from G-2 (military intelligence) , 
which first seizes radio stations and news. 
papers, the OCCA’s take over control of 
public information. 

In all these tasks the OCCA’s will try 
to get the cooperation of the people, re 
tain as many of the existing officials as 
they can, and work within the framework 
of local law and custom. Counting on a 
certain amount of destruction of all fa- 
cilities, they will attempt to house, feed, 
and clothe the war-stricken population. 
They will act quickly to restore water and 
sewage systems and to prevent epidemics. 

To prepare for their jobs, the captains, 
majors, and colonels at Charlottesville 
study the principles of military gover- 
ment and public administration with a 
faculty headed. by Brig. Gen. Cornelius 
Wickersham. Under general supervision 
of the provost marshal, Maj. Gen. Allen 
W. Gullion, they take special courses in 
liaison work with friendly and neutral peo- 
ples and study the quite different prob- 
lems which will arise in enemy territory. 
Six hours each week of the four-month 
course are devoted to language study. Al- 
though carefully chosen for the work, a 
number of the students knew no foreign 
language. The six hours make good re- 
fresher courses for those who have studied 
before, but they take novices little beyond 
tourist conversation. 

After one month of elementary study, 
the officer students break up each after- 
noon into groups of ten to study specific 
problems in detail. They divide themselves 
into the same departments that they will 
set up abroad: Public Works and Ut ilities, 
Fiscal, Public Health, Education, Public 
Safety, Legal, Communications, Public 
Welfare, Economics, and Public Relations. 
Given a special area for study, as for ex- 
ample the city of Munich, they undertake 
minute research and complete a report on 
exactly what they would do in time of oc- 
cupation. 

Included in the report is an estimate of 
the personalities with whom the OCCA’s 
will come into contact, on whom they can 
depend, and who are dangerous. Local law, 
customs, religion, food habits are all ab- 
sorbed as well as the economic and polit- 
ical structure of the area. 

At mid-term the officer students take 
an eight-hour exam asking such questions 
as these: How would you set up a budget 
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for a city of 100,000? What would your 
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\Pacm orc patient 
- be considerate 
- keep smiling and 


CARRY ON 


—HOCCE LUE OMA LO WM, 


Lets fight the cnemy 
-not cach other 





“That's a pretty good idea for all of us” 


Everyone feels the tension of wartime living. 
Sometimes it results in hasty words and ill- 
considered actions—in public—in the market- 


place and even in our homes. That doesn’t’ 


help. We've got to work together—we’ve got 
4 war to win! 
| The poster-card shown above is a helpful 


ries, 


reminder to all of us. It is done in red, white 
and blue, size 11” x 14”. How many can you 
use? They may be secured /vee through your 
local representatives of the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company or the Hartford Accident and 


Indemnity Company—or write to either com- 


pany at Hartford, Connecticut. 


































































LIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 
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In this time of war “Eveready” flashlights and 
batteries are vital equipment, both at the front 
and at home. Here’s how you can help con- 
serve the critical materials they’re made from: 
Don’t buy a new flashlight if the old one can 
be repaired. Don’t hoard batteries. Use them 
sparingly. 






EVEREADY 


The word ‘‘Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of 
: National Carbon Company, Fac. 
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‘have turned out several hundred civil-af. 


' through its plans, or will civilian agencies 


Besser Late Than Never 
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actions be from the time of occupation at 
9:30 one morning until 5:30 the next? The 
final exam is a 50-page essay on military 
government. 

_ The students work from 8:30 to 5:39 
six days a week and have enough home. 
work to use up most of Sunday and eve 
nings until at least 10:30. Because the 
older men simply couldn’t take the grind, 
the age limit has been lowered from 60 to | 
50. The present class averages 47. When 
this class graduates, Charlottesville wil 






fairs officers, (The Germans used 3,500 in 
the last war in the’administration of Bel. 
gium alone.) These men will take the top. 
ranking posts abroad and will train ther 
own staffs. : 

One major question needs to be cleared 
up. Will the Army be allowed to follow 


divide the responsibility? When it is mili- 
tarly safe for the Army to relinquish ap- 
thority, officers say, it will do so, and 
gladly. ; 








RADI 





The meteoric radio career;of 1948 be | 
longs to a fat, round-faced, middle-aged 
comedian named. Joe Besser. Though he’s 
been on the air only seven times since his 
first appearance in ‘midwinter, Joe’s qua 
vering “Not so faaast!” and mincing “You 
cra-zee yieou,” have already become m- 
tional exclamations, while his comedy 





‘style has been mimicked by top radio 


comedians, including Eddie Cantor, Phil 
Baker, Fred Allen, and Red Skelton. 

Besser started being funny in vaude- 
ville when he was 15. He had worked asa 
boy soprano in his native St. Louis, but | 
his voice changed, so he got a job a 
assistant to Thurston the Magician. There 
his frequent bungling of the magic acts 
got so many laughs that he branched out 
on his own as a comedian. He stuck in 
vaudeville for twenty years, finally wind- 
ing up in Olsen & Johnson’s “Sons o’ Fun,’ 
his first Broadway hit. 

Jack Benny spotted him there in Janv- 
ary, while Joe appeared in quick succes- 
sion as a bellhop, a burglar, a soldier, and 
a cowboy. Benny rolled in the aisles along 
with the rest of the audience and invi 
him to guest on his program. Besser, who, 
like many theater actors, is afraid to look 
a mike in the face, refused at first and 
accepted only when Jack promised to keep 
his part short. On all six of his subsequest 
radio visits he has played bits calling for 
only a few lines. His act is to stumble into 
the studio by accident, sadly looking for 
the Lone Ranger or calling his tiget 
“Mr. Ringling will be furious!” ; 

Guesting for Fred Allen, he obviously 
defies either the New York traffic rule 
or the laws of physics. Allen’s show stats 
on 58rd Street at 9:30. At the same time 
Joe is finishing a soldier routine in 











































‘DITTO PREVENTS ERRORS BEFORE THEY HAPPEN ! ! 


-HOUWDAILLE-HERSHEY CORP. 


Ditto Business Systems . . .masters of accuracy ... prevent 
errors because all forms required for Production orders, 
Payroll records, Purchasing, Order- Billing are obtained 
from only one typing! Eliminating re-typing—automatically 
eliminates errors! Ditto does away with all re-typing— 
saving precious wartime production hours and speeding 
business routine. 

Vultee—Lockheed—Bell Aircraft—Consolidated Ship- 
building ... in these, and in hundreds of giant industries, 
Ditto one-typing Business Systems are helping to get the 
job done faster—and with error proof accuracy! Wherever 
production history is being made, you'll find Ditto... 
serving by saving vital time—eliminating costly errors. 

Let us show you how Ditto one-typing Business Systems 
can serve in your plant operations. In Production—Payroll— 
Purchasing—Order-Billing ... Ditto will add valuable extra 
hours to production ...do the job without error! Write 
today for free samples showing how Ditto Systems work. 


PRODUCTION—Save up to 36 hours getting orders into the shop! 
PAYROLL—Obtain all records from one single writing! 
PURCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 10 days faster! 
ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate all re-typing! 


DITTO 


DITTO, Ime., 645 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. @ Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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Outward Bound. 


A “Dauntless” takes off on AEROLS* 


Nemesis of the Nipponese navy, the Douglas” Daunt- 
less” is the world’s hardest hitting dive bomber. 





Because this outstanding plane is equipped with 
Aerols, it performs with effortless ease the exacting 
job of taking off or landing on an aircraft carrier. 


The “Dauntless” is only one of many planes that 
are equipped with Aerols. For Aerols are used 
on every type and size of plane, functioning 
efficiently on every terrain and in every climate. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION e e CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 
eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 
and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 


“THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE'’S LAtNIODING GEAR a 0 SO 
FROM THE WORDS “AIR" AND “OIL'—THE FLUIDS J TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 
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(5-6 p.m. EWT) on the Mutual network 
there will be four daily fifteen-minute pro- 
grams designed to catch and hold the inter- 
est of kids from 9 to 14. A chief aim of this 
coordinated children’s hour will be to avoid 
the current overlapping of plots in kid 
shows put on by competing producers. As 
it is now, youthful dialers may hear fifteen 
minutes of Hop Harrigan escaping from 
one German concentration camp, only to 
pick up Captain Midnight fighting his way 
out of another a half-hour later. The kids 
become bored, turn off their radios, and 
go ask Mom if supper is ready. 

Even worse than the plot overlap is the 
premium shambles. Most children’s shows 
offer “valuable prizes” (supplies are always 
limited) to those who rush their orders in 
today. Under the present setup five or six 
such campaigns may be on the air at once, 
all offering, say, a junior airman’s kit or 
something too similar. Moreover, since this 
usually involves mailing in the top of one 
or more cartons, and since the contents of 
the carton don’t keep well with the top 
torn off, the youngsters who do send in are 
soon bulging with abnormal quantities of 
crisp, crunchy cereals. 

To remedy this dismal situation and 
keep the children tuned to their balanced 
hour, Superman, Inc., bought 30-year-old 
George Lowther from NBC’s production 
staff for $25,000 a year and made him 
supervisory director of their radio depart- 
ment. Lowther, who admits that he is the 
country’s leading juvenile-program pro- 
ducer, has been in radio since he became 
NBC’s first page boy in 1927. He started 
his kid-show career with Dick Tracy seven 
years ago and has since alternated his 
talents among Terry and the Pirates, Hop 
Harrigan, Smilin’ Jack, Superman, and the 
late Tom Mix program. 

As head of Superman radio, Lowther 
will work with a staff of about 25 directors, 
advertising men, researchers, and writers 
in the Superman headquarters at 480 Lex- 
ington Avenue in New York. His job will 
be to coordinate the programs, regulate 
the premium offers, and vary the plots. 
Thus if the balanced hour opens with an 
aviation thriller, it will move into a ghost 
story, relieve the nervous tension with a 
quarter hour of comedy, and then smash 
to a climax with: “It’s a bird! It’s a plane! 
It’s Superman!” 
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MOVIES 





Kippen as Stalin... Malone as Churchill . . . Huston as Davies 


Successful Mission 


Like former Ambassador Joseph E. 
Davies’s best-selling “Mission to Mos. 
cow,” the Warner Brothers’ dramatization 
of his diplomatic report is apt to raise 
some measure of controversy. Even before 
the film was released last week, certain 
left-wing but anti-Stalinist groups rose to 
protest what they claimed was a white- 
wash of the Moscow “purge” trials in 1936 
and 1937. These groups in themselves are 
highly unimportant; however, the studied 
nicety of the film has irritated certain 
educated realists, including ore Moscow 
correspondent presently in this country 
who has been on the scene long enough 
to know better. 

More than the book, the film was fash- 
ioned to give Americans a favorable pic- 
ture of the Russian people and their lead- 
ers. Both as a good-will offering and as a 
sincere plea for closer cooperation between 
the United States and Soviet Govern- 
ments, “Mission to Moscow” is notably 
successful. But as a clear presentation of 
the string of events which preceded what, 
at the time, was called the Rape of Poland, 
it can at the present moment be consid- 
ered shy on pure objectivity. 

The film opens with a prologue in which 
an obviously sincere Davies tells the audi- 
ence about his mission, while giving some- 
thing of his background as the democratic 
capitalist who was on hand threughout 
almost the entire production of the film. 
Then, as Walter Huston takes over as 
Davies, the camera, with occasional help 
from newsreel clips, goes back to August 
1936 to recapitulate some of the signifi- 
cant events that led to the war. This is 
history seen synthetically through the eyes 
of one man, but it can be taken to repre- 
sent our own government’s official attitude 
toward the Soviet Union. 


Faced with the extremely difficult job 


of dramatizing a period of history that 
was, superficially, a war of words rather 
than action, Michael Curtiz deserves credit 
for sustaining interest as successfully as he 
does. For its subject and documentary 
treatment, the film is overlong; it wasn’t 



















“Believe it or not... 
I’m waiting for a 
house to be built!” 





ANOTHER NATIONAL GYPSUM AID TO VICTORY. 



















t No, not quite that speedy! But these new 
building materials put wings on housing for Exterior Board saves up to 90% on lumber for 
war workers. Used for sheathing, roof planking, exterior walls. Rock-like panels do two jobs— 
and interior partitions Gold Bond Structural sheathing and siding, in one operation. A 
Gypsum Units knock 40% off construction time! godsend today for speedy construction! 
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Other savings, too! For example, Gold Bond 
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These important new National Gypsum de- 
velopments answer building demands without ° 
use of critical material. Available now for new 
plants and additions, farm buildings, war work- 
ers’ homes, and all needed building and repair. 
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«If you have a building problem and want a 


Besides speeding wartime building, Nation- quick, low-cost, permanent answer, investigate 
al’s 21 plants turn out huge quantities of war these new Gold Bond products. They save time, 
materials including landing mats for portable trouble, money on walls, roofs and interiors. 
airfields, insulation to protect food shipments, See your Gold Bond Dealer today. National 


lime for manufacture of steel and magnesium. Gypsum Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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AsourT 1800, 
Edmond Dégrange Sr., account- 
ant of. the French Directorate, 
simplified the process of book- 
keeping for many establish- 
| ments by his invention of the 
. “nation sie 








The Keyboard Proof Dial 


- You begin every calculator 

computation with a keyboard 
setup, so your first concern is 
to make certain that the setup 
is correct. 
This all-important detail is made 
easy by Marchant’s exclusive Key- 
board Dial, which gives quick- 
glance proof of every figure. Each 
key depression is automatically re- 
corded in this dial, making it easy 
to check entries and to make changes 
instantly. Marchant requires no zig- 
zag hunt of depressed keys to check 
the keyboard setup, bringing speed, 
accuracy and good nature to all your 
calculator work. 
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intended as conventional entertainment, 
and isn’t. 

Neither Huston as Davies nor Ann 
Harding as the Ambassador’s wife make 
any pretense at impersonating the 
Davieses, but a number of the politically 
great are played by actors who more or 
less closely resemble them. Oscar Homolka 
is particularly good as Litvinoff, but Man- 
art Kippen seems a little on the saintly 
side as Russia’s Man of Steel, and Dudley 
Field Malone (one of this country’s out- 
standing trial lawyers) exploits a highly 
publicized resemblance to his friend Win- 
ston Churchill without fooling anybody 
for a minute. 


Bumping Into Murder 


When a nationwide survey revealed that 
our better citizens weren’t sure whether 
a G-string covered one-fourth of a violin 
or considerably less of Gypsy Rose 
Lee, Producer Hunt Stromberg sensibly 
changed the title of Miss Lee’s first novel 
from “The G-String Murders” to “Lady 
of Burlesque.” By way of anatomical an- 
notation, United Artists’ adaptation rings 
up the curtain with a strip teaser point- 
edly singing to an orchestra a raucous lit- 
tle number called “Take It Off the E- 
String, Put It On the G-String.” 

Gypsy’s story about stripper Dixie 
Daisy; her ardent admirer, Biff Branni- 
gan, and a backstage homicidal maniac, 
came off best as a sociological report on the 
world of burleycue. On the screen the who- 
dunit aspects of her story are strictly what- 
of-it, but in suggesting, rather than sim- 
ulating, burlesque’s bumps and _ grinds 
and wanton wiles, the director William 
Wellman is able to wrap up (and smug- 
gle past the Hays Office) a lusty facsimile 
of the odd talk and off-color that docu- 
ments the theater’s undressed stepchild. 

Barbara Stanwyck, who made her. first 
Broadway hit in a play called “Burlesque,” 
plays Dixie as if she understood the role 
and enjoyed it; and, as the ingenuous low 
comic Brannigan, Michael O’Shea (he was 
plain Eddie when he scored as comedian 
in Maxwell Anderson’s “The Eve of St. 
Mark”) offers Hollywood a fresh, engaging 
personality. Among such ladies of the run- 
way involved as Gloria Dickson, Iris Ad- 
rian, Marion Martin, and Stephanie Bach- 
elor, is one Victoria Faust, who may have 
startled her father—the pastor of the 
Richmond Hill Methodist Episcopal 
Church—by making her screen debut as 
an epidermic artist. But actually she does 
nothing naughtier than sing slightly offkey 
onstage, purr cattily offstage, and get 
murdered in the limited facilities of the 
ladies’ room. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Crasu Dive (Twentieth Century-Fox) : 
This goes down to the sea in Technicolor 
to eulogize a branch of our armed services 
that has had less than its deserved share 
of Hollywood’s attention. After its limited 
fashion, this film, staged in. part at our 





Miss Stanwyck stripped with zip 


submarine base in New London, Conn., 
does for the submarine what “Air Force’ 
did for the Flying Fortress. What it ac- 
complishes in Cupid’s cause, however, 1s 
just something with which you will have 
to mark time between rounds. Anne Bax- 
ter is personable as a fashionable school- 
marm who has a pair of Navy officers 
crash-diving onshore, but the unwitting 
rivals—Tyrone Power and Dana Andrews 
—show to best advantage full fathoms 
five beneath the North Atlantic. 


My Frrenp Fucxa (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox): From Mary O’Hara’s charm- 
ing story about a boy and a wild foal has 
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~ "Trustees of Tomorrow 


On the shoulders of 

the boys and girls 

of today rests the 
responsibility of directing the world we 
are now fighting to preserve for them. If 
their education is to be sound, their 
hands capable, their brains alert, their 
eyesight must be efficient. 

Keeping the vision of America at a 
high performance level is the work of 
thousands of men, skilled in the measure- 
ment of vision, experienced in the sci- 


entific correction of visual deficiencies— 
professional and technical men who have 
won the respect of their communities 
through their contributions to richer, 
more useful living. 

Today the nation depends on Bausch 
& Lomb to supply the optical instru- 
ments needed to win the war—range 
finders, binoculars, aerial height finders, 
as well as the metallographic equipment, 
the contour measuring projectors, tool- 
makers’ microscopes, that speed produc- 


tion and maintain precision standards 
in industrial plants. Equally a part of 
Bausch & Lomb’s war effort are the ex- 
amination instruments, lenses and eye- 
wear for improving human vision. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


aN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION. 














PROMPT RELIEF! 


Help Nature Drive Out Fatigue Acids 


It’s probably because of an accumulation 
of fatigue acids in your muscles that you 
feel so sore and stiff after unusual exercise! 

Rub those sore muscles with Absorbine Jr. 
Its fast, stimulating action speeds the 
circulation in many of your muscles so 
that fresh blood can carry the fatigue 
acids away from this area. Then blessed 
relief begins. Soreness eases—swelling sub- 
sides. Always keep Absorbine Jr. handy. 
$1.25 a bottle at your 
drugstore... For 
free sample address 
W. F. Young, Inc., 
220F Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


















FOR DUTY IN DAKAR 


Because MARLIN BLADES are 
«x. Popular in the armed forces, we 


suggest—make yours last longer! 
‘The Marlin Firearms Co. 
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been fashioned a restful, pastoral anodyne 
for the war-weary. The English-born Rod- 
dy McDowall is thoroughly believable as 
the sensitive ranch boy who wants a horse 
of his own more than anything else in the 
world; and Preston Foster and Rita John- 
son are plausible as his understanding 
parents. The most important factors in the 
film’s favor, however, are the Utah land- 
scapes photographed in Technicolor and 
the graceful performances of the film’s 
equine actors. 
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Mlle. Curie’s Journey 





“We reached Volokolamsk, a little city 
of about 20,000 inhabitants . . . about 80 
miles west of Moscow and something like 
3 miles from where the battle was actually 
taking place . . . The women of Voloko- 
lamsky enumerated the crimes committed 
by the Nazis . . . These crimes seemed so 
dreadful and so pointless that, at times, 
I hesitated to believe them . . . Had the 
Germans really burned alive 150 wounded 
Russian soldiers that they had locked up 
in the monastery before setting it on fire? 
Had they really burned alive dozens of 
Russian prisoners in the Children’s Hospi- 
tal? Had they really machine-gunned -chil- 
dren who had laughed at them?” 

But Eve Curie, on the Russian front in 
January of 1942, did believe. For one 
thing, “not one old woman only, but every 
single person to whom [ talked in the lit- 
tle town, gave me the same version of the 
facts and swore they were true.” 

Mille. Curie had left New York a month 
before Pearl Harbor as correspondent for 
British and American news syndicates on 
the Clipper that pioneered the air route 
to West Africa via Brazil. Nine and a half 
months later. Wendell L. Willkie was to 
follow her route to Moscow on his 49-day 
globe-circling flight; but Mlle. Curie, hav- 
ing a five-month itinerary, visited more 
lands and interviewed more people, the 
forgotten as well as the famous. A Fighting 
Frenchwoman, also her mother’s daughter 
and biographer, she needed no introduc- 
tions to brass hat or statesman. 

While staying with General Sir Archi- 
bald and Lady Wavell at Delhi she met 
Gandhi and engaged in verbal duel. She 
quotes him: “Sir Stafford has good inten- 
tions. But Satan uses honest people for 
his own ends. There is hypocrisy and 
danger in any association with Satan. 
Surely, one cannot expect to emprove 
Satan.” 

The contest grew more heated as they 
walked briskly about the gardens of Mr. 
Birla, one of the wealthiest supporters of 
the Congress party. To her urging that he 
help oppose totalitarian aggression by 
force, he answered haughtily: “I don’t 
need a sword. I will win without arms.” 

Mile. Curie did not pull her punches, 
“Are you not very proud—very con- 
ceited?” she asked. “The 72-year-old Ma- 








‘Acme 
Eve Curie saw One World too 


-hatma did not get angry. He looked 


straight at me from behind his spectacles, 
like a greedy child who has been caught 
stealing sugar, and he said at once: ‘Yes 
. sometimes I do think that I have 
more pride than the people whom I ac. 
cuse of being proud’.” 
Mlle. Curie came back to America with 
a belief as fervid as Mr. Willkie’s in the 
need for “one world.” She came back also 
to say: “Right now, we could just as well 
face the fact that, though the military 
battle would stop and the guns cease to 
shoot, the battle for world cooperation 
would last much longer than our lifetime. 
In that war there would probably never 
be a complete victory, and what we had 
to worry about was that there should not 
be a crashing defeat.” And as for Ameri- 
ca: “Did the Americans realize how much 
we needed them—all of us?” (JouRNEY 
Amona Warriors. By Eve Curie. 50! 
pages. Doubleday, Doran. $3.50.) 


Of Time and Thomas Wolfe 


When 37-year-old Thomas Wolfe died 
of tuberculosis in 1938, nine years had 
passed since “Look Homeward, Angel” 
propelled the Chapel Hill and Harvard 
47 Workshop graduate to the forefront 
of the literary scene. From that last 
decade and the one before it come all his 
newly collected letters to his mother ex- 
cept for a brief prefatory missive writ- 
ten when he was 8. Most of the letters 
were written from New York—the Har- 
vard Club or the Hotel Albert, where 
Wolfe lived while teaching at New York 
University—while the rest range from our 
West Coast to Berlin, Prague, and Vienna, 
with several from London, Paris, and St. 
Raphael on the Riviera. They reflect the 
man and the literary artist, egocentric, 
critical, never doubting his genius, work- 
ing with demon-driven intensity. At %, 
though his great novels were yet to come, 
he wrote with youtliful defiance: 

“About the greatest desire I have a 
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Consult your insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer 


(Case No. 1-B-3524) 


Robber makes off 
with payroll 


It was an unhappy payday for 
the employees of the dress 
manufacturing concern when 


the robber held up the book- . 


keeper and made off with the 
$2,140.49 payroll. But thanks 
to payroll insurance, the con- 
cern suffered no loss and the 
employees received their pay. 
Crime usually increases during 
a war. Are you protected 
against such losses? 
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trust this man? 


(Case No. 199,267 from U. S. F. & G. files) 


A southern real estate company trusted him. And 
why not? He was secretary of the concern... 
employed for over 15 years . . . enjoyed an irre- 
proachable reputation . . . was married and had 
several children. Yet he embezzled nearly $30,000! 
Fortunately he was bonded through U. S. F. &G., 
so his company was spared financial loss. 


Appearance, reputation, background provide no 
absolute clue to character. The only sure protection 
against embezzlement losses lies in insurance, and 
when an insurance company is willing to write 
fidelity bonds covering your employees that is a 
tribute to their honesty and integrity. If your com- 
pany has not reviewed its bonding program in the 
light of today’s employment problems, we suggest 
that you do so at once. 


Illustrated on this page are other cases, showing 
some of the hazards that demand insurance protec- 
tion as a safeguard against financial loss. Your local 
U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad to make an audit 
of your present insurance program to help guard 
against wartime risks. He is one of thousands serv- 
ing communities great and small throughout the 
United States, its possessions, and Canada. Consult 
him today. 


US. K.&G.. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: 
BRANCH OFFICES 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
IN 43 CITIES 





(Case No. 21-G-1326) 
Tire spins stone 


through window 


One moment the proprietor of 
the Pennsylvania store was sit- 
ting peacefully in his shop... 
and the next, his display win- 
dow was shattered to bits. The 
cause: a stone kicked up by a 
passing car. Thecure: plate glass 
insurance with U.S.F.&G. who 
replaced the wintlow and saved 
the shopkeeper loss. Are your 
windows, glass doors, or dis- 
play cases similarly protected? 
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present is to step as hard as I can upon 
cant, hypocrisy, and twaddle where I 
see it... Year after year, in the face of 
hostility, criticism, misunderstanding, and 
stupidity, I have been steadfast in my de- 
votion to the high, passionate, and beau- 
tiful things of this life.” 

Fame was already exacting from the 
6-foot-7 Carolinian her price of parasitical 
hangers-on when while toiling feverishly 
over “Of Time and the River,” he wrote 
angrily in 1933 from his Brooklyn Heights 
apartment: “The privacy and obscurity of 
my own life is something I will defend 
with all I have and I will not allow peo- 
ple to thrust themselves into my life and 
claim to be my friends . . . when they 
have never been my friends and know 
nothing about me.” (THomas WoLrFr’s 
Letters to His Moruer, Junta Exiza- 
BETH WOLFE. 368 pages. Scribners. $3.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Macuiavetuians. By James Burn- 
ham. 270 pages. John Day. $2.50. Another 
controversial but highly stimulating dis- 
cussion of politics by the author of “The 
Managerial Revolution.” This time leaders 
from Dante to Messrs. Roosevelt and 
Churchill are raked over the coals along 
with their ideals. “‘Freedom from want’ 





is very nearly as meaningless, in terms of 
real politics, as ‘eternal salvation’ . . . 
Arms are the first foundation of liberty 
. . . The majority is permanently incap- 
able of self-government . . . The dis- 
tinguishing quality of Anglo-Saxon _poli- 
tics has always been hypocrisy.” Burn- 
ham thinks that only Machiavelli and his 
followers, Mosca, Sorel, Michels, Pareto, 
dared to treat politics as it should be— 
scientifically, descriptively, unblinded by 
some unobtainable utopian ideal. 


Orver IN THE Court. By Judge John C. 
Knox. 341 pages. Scribners. $2.75. From 
25 years of experience on the Federal 
bench, Judge Knox has reached the con- 
clusion that, despite obvious shortcom- 
ings, our system of court procedure best 
achieves the ends of equal justice for all. 


THe Minn ann Faita oF JUSTICE 
Hotmes. By Maz Lerner. 474 pages. Lit- 
tle, Brown. $4. Max Lerner has been guided 
by two principles in compiling this well- 
rounded portrait of one of the most com- 
plete personalities in the entire history of 
American thought. He accurately views 
Holmes as a humanist thinker rather than 
as a mere legal technician. This volume is 
a detailed and sharp picture of Justice 
Holmes rather than a mere collection of 
his works. 
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ART 


The Army’s Artists 


They were born in Chapman, Kan, } 
Montgomery, Ala., Petersburg, Ill., S$. 
Louis, Detroit, New York, Chicago, Den. 
mark. They were educated in a Missouri 
reformatory, at Groton and Harvard, or 
in public schools. The majority have a 
strong and vigorous realistic-modern style. 
They are the artists—sold‘ers and civilians 
—whom the Army is sending to the fronts 
to paint the war. 

In inaugurating this official-artist pro- 
gram, formally announced last week, the 
Army is following the example of Brit. 
ain, Russia, and our own Navy. But the 
Navy has only a handful of artists, chief. 
ly academic landscape and portrait paint- 
ers whom it asks not for great art but for 
straight pictorial journalism. The Army, 
on the other hand, already has 37 artists 
and plans to appoint thirteen more. It too 





’ wants a graphic record, but besides that— 


“a deeply, passionately felt, but profound- 
ly reflective interpretation of the spirit 
and essence of war.” The Army dares hope 
for works of genius comparable to Goya’s 
“Horrors of War.” 

Some of the soldier-artists were selected 
because of the art work they had prev- 








A Young Lady 





Mrs. Harold Talbott 





Countess of Selves 


Mrs. Wm. R. Hearst Jr. 


Art and Hair-Do’s, 1450-1943: New York 
society put on a show last week that benefited a charity, 
dramatized some fashionable ladies, and presented 102 
fine portraits. Among the artists were Rembrandt and 
Renoir. And from the portraits—selected for faithful de- 
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Dorothy Wilding 





Lady With Cherry Hat 





Mrs. Harrison Williams 






Portrait of a Lady 


George Platt Lynes 


Mrs. John H. G. Pell 


Phyfe 


tail of headdress through four centuries—were chosen 
those bearing most likeness to present-day women. Mil 
liners and hairdressers collaborated on hats and wit. 
Some spectators may have questioned the similarity b 
tween portraits and photographs, but all liked the show. 
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Expressive phrase of a famous Confederate fighter 
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LOCKHEED CONSTELLATION 





BUILD ’em bigger, fly ’em faster, do it first and 
do it in guantity--America’s axiom for su- 
premacy of the air! No goal in American 
history was ever more urgent! ROHR pro- 
duction fighters force their tasks of precision 
parts manufacture and vital assemblies to- 
ward this end. ROHR-equipped air giants fly 
to battle in ever increasing numbers, rushed 
there by the men and women on production 
lines who know that speed saves lives! 





HELPING TO WRITE 
THE STORY OF TOMORROW 


ROHR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION CHULA VISTA, CALIFORNIA 
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Bible Commandos: Balanced on a beaverboard at Chicago’s nondenominational Gospel Tabernacle. The 
fort 12 feet long, 8 feet high, Wiliam (“Bill”) McGarrahan 29-year-old evangelist entertained school kids with games, 
whips up some more of his Bible Adventure Commandos  pepped-up Bible stories, and a little religion. 





ously done in the Army. First Lt. Willard 
Cummings, for example, decorated the rec- 
reation halls of Fort Belvoir with murals 
during his spare time when he was a pri- 
vate, and later painted a portrait of Gen- 
eral McNair (Newsweek, Feb. 1). Other 
soldiers and the civilians were recom- 
mended to the Engineer Corps, which is 
running the program, by an Art Advisory 
Committee headed by George Biddle, the 
58-year-old artist-brother of the Attorney 
General. 

Biddle and Henry Varnum Poor, 55, 
versatile painter-ceramist-architect, are 
among the older artists who will lead 
the groups of two to five going to all ac- 
tive theaters of operation. The younger 
men include Capt. Barse Miller, one of 
the famous California water colorists; 
First Lt. Frede Vidar, Danish-born ex- 
novice in a Benedictine monastery who 
speaks six languages; Aaron Bohrod, who 
likes to paint the shabbier parts of his 
home town, Chicago; Howard Cook, a 
really top-notch printmaker, and Joe Jones 
of Missouri wheat-field fame. Noncommis- 
sioned soldiers in the group were promoted 
to technical sergeant; officers retain their 
ranks; civilians will be paid a salary of 
$3,800 a year. ; 

They will be free to paint what they 
will—battle scenes on the front lines, bat- 
tle landscapes, field and base hospitals, 
character sketches of troops and of na- 
tives in the war-torn countries, the tactical 
implements of war, embarkation and de- 
barkation scenes, everything, in fact, ex- 
cept official portraits, the eternal stand- 
‘bys of academic Army artists. 





RELIGION 


Dating the Crucifixion 


Every biblical scholar dreams of turning 
up a complete Palestinian newspaper 
published in a readable language between 
approximately 6 B.C. and A.D. 45. Time, 
tradition, translation, and interpretation 
have so clouded events of those years that 
students rarely agree even on whether the 
period’s chief reporters—Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke—covered in their synoptic gos- 
pels only 50 days of the life of Jesus or a 
much longer period. 

Hence a milestone in biblical research 
was passed last week when the Catholic 
Biblical Association announced that 29 of 
its American scholars had unanimously 
settled on dates for the birth and Cruci- 
fixion of Christ. Their conclusions, reached 
after five years of intensive study, in- 
creased the traditional life span of Jesus 
from 33 years to between $4 and $6 by 
accepting the theory held for a number 
of years by many Protestants and Cath- 
olics that He was actually born between 
4 and 6 B.C., rather than in A.D. 1. The 
Crucifixion date was set even more ex- 
actly: April 7, A.D. 30. 

The chief means used for the Catholic 
calculations were the Gospels, astronomy, 
the records of ancient historians (includ- 
ing the Romans Tacitus and Suetonius) , 
and recent discoveries of Egyptian papyri. 
The first clue to Christ’s birth date came 
from St. Luke, who explained that Em- 











peror Caesar Augustus’s decree for the 
first census “of the whole world” (Luke, 
2:1) was known as the Census of Cyreni- 
us, who became a Roman official in Syria 
in the traditional 6 B.C. Instead of speci- 
fying the door-to-door system, Caesar or- 
dered the people to register in their own 
towns—a process requiring about two 
years. It was while Joseph and Mary were 
in crowded Bethlehem for that purpose 
that their Son was born. That could have 
been no later than what has been known 
as 4 B.C., the scholars claim, because 
King Herod, whose baby-killing campaign 
so frightened Mary and Joseph, died in 
that year. - 

Fixing an exact date for the Crucifixion 
was somewhat more complex. The Gospel 
writers agreed that it took place on a 
Friday, the day before the Sabbath, and 
that year the day before the Passover. 
Converting the Passover’s fixed date—the 
fourteenth day of Nisan—from the Jewish 
calendar to the Christian was easy enough 
once one determined the year. And by an 
astronomical calculation the biblical schol- 
ars discovered there were only two years 
during Pontius Pilate’s term as governor 
of Judea when the Passover fell on the 
Sabbath (Saturday) —the years 30 and 33. 
Choosing April 7, $0, then was simple, for 
April 8, $8, would make Christ’s public 
ministry longer than scriptural evidence 
justified. 

The conclusions which were announced 
last week by the Catholic Biblical Asso 
ciation may possibly clarify this subject, 
which has confused scholars as far back as 
the sixteenth century. 
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We bet you never heard of 
Pequop, Nevada. But we know Mrs. 
Charles Moore of San Francisco has. 


Mrs. Moore is the mother of Private 
Eugene Moore of the U.S. Marines— 
the man who was beaten, stabbed and 
mauled by a small army of Japs in the 
Solomons—and lived. . 


Eastbound on Southern Pacific’s Train 
No. 88 from San Francisco to Chicago, 
Mrs. Moore had given up hope of seeing 
her son again, when a telegram from 
her husband was delivered to her on the 
train at Wells, Nevada. It said: 


“GENE IS HOME. COME BACK.” 
Mrs. Moore ran frantically through the 


train, found the conductor and cried, 


shes got to get back—my son is home 
8 e: 


Now conductors are used to emergen- 
cies, and they try to be as helpful as 
they can. But when Conductor Fred C. 
Snooks found out that the son was in- 
destructible Moore of theU.S. Marines, 
he really went into action. 





Quickly comparing his train orders, 


Snooks saw he would meet the first 
westbound train at Icarus, Nevada, but 
he knew he wouldn’t be able to get his 
flagman far enough ahead to stop the 
other train in time. So he decided to 
take the siding at Pequop,asmall station 
west of Icarus, and make the transfer 
there. It would delay two trains, but 
what of it? The important thing was to 
get Mrs. Moore back to her son. 


Approaching Pequop, Snooks signalled 
aeagiaonsth ae Se take insiding, 
His head brakeman ran forward a quar- 
ter of a mile and flagged down the west- 
bound train. Conductor Snooks trans- 
ferred Mrs. Moore to the care of Con- 
ductor Linton and sent her speeding 
westward, back to her son. 





This incident has nothing to do with 
our part in the war effort. It simply shows 
that a railroad is more than trains and 
tracks—it is people. And no matter how 
busy or hard-pressed railroad people 
are, they are still human beings, and 
their hearts are in the right place. 
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The Friendly Southern Pacific 


Headquarters: 65 Market St., San Francisco, California 


" ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL TOTALLY MOBILIZED FOR WAP 
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SPORTS 


Fast Fleet 5 


The ODT forbade travel. The OPA 
froze food prices. The bourbon ran low, 
and mint juleps were watered. Prominent 
railbirds from Washington, Broadway, 
and Hollywood were prominently absent. 
The local hardboots tramped or rode trol- 
leys. It was a streetcar version—but it was 
the 69th running of the Kentucky- Derby. 

The sun shone bright on_ historic 
Churchill Downs May 1, and 60,000 fans 
—about two-thirds of the prewar attend- 
ance—who somehow managed to reach 
the blue-grass classic, watched a skittish 
brown colt race a mile and a quarter 
against a jinx. The ungainly three-year- 
old was the shortest priced favorite on 
the future books (1-2) and at the post 
(2-5), and favorites seldom won. 

Count Fleet, however, wasn’t a heart- 
break horse. He sailed through the field 
of nine colts to win easily, three lengths 
ahead of A. T. Simmons’s Blue Swords, 
with Slide Rule. W. E. Boeing’s equine 
bomber, third. The time was not fast— 
2:04—but his Highness the Count was 
never pressed. Jockey Johnny Longden 
could have thrown his bat away. 

Not only did Count Fleet present his 
owner, Mrs. John D. Hertz, with a neck- 
lace of roses worth $60,725, but he 
brought to fulfillment a fifteen-year-old 
dream. 

In 1928, Mrs. Hertz sent the yellow and 
black colors of her husband’s taxicab and 
Drive-Ur-Self fleets to the Derby on Reigh 
Count. Also a winter-book favorite, Reigh 
Count galloped home first by three 
lengths. When he was retired to stud, the 
Hertzes anticipated a successor: “It’s 
ing to be like waiting for grandchildren.” 
Count Fleet. by Reigh Count out of 
Quickly, came along in 1940. 

As a_ two-year-old, Count Fleet was 
tall and awkward. He held his head high, 
and though Man o’ War ran that way, 
it was not thoroughbred style. Hertz of- 
fered him for sale at $4,500, found no 
takers, and so turned the colt over to 
Trainer Don Cameron. In his lordly man- 
ner, the Count became the best of his age 
in 1942, winning ten out of fifteen races. 














These Kentucky colonels used their A cards . . . but street cars took the biggest loads to the Derby 
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Count Fleet pulls a picklepuss 


Just once did the fleet Fleet go as low as 
third—he found a fancy for a filly in the 
Belmont Futurity and refused to pass her. 

This year Jockey Longden, his only 
rider, and the Count got to understand 
each other. A nervous colt, the three-year- 
old walked his stall, refused to hit the hay 
at night, and ate off-time snacks. But 
Longden, a 33-year-old English-born 
reinsman, talked to him, and the Count 
listened. They won all three of their out- 
ings this season, and the Derby victory 
made the Hertz horse a prohibitive fav- 
orite to complete the triple crown of rac- 
ing (the Preakness and the Belmont 
Stakes) . 

The title of major prophet, by the way, 
could go to Col. Matt J. Winn, 81-year- 
old guiding genius of the Derby. He saw 
the Count work out on April 27 and re- 
marked: “The Derby’s over.” 


q Last place fell to a dark horse aptly 
named Burnt Cork. A 22-1 shot, this 
worst performer was the bid for Derby 
fame entered by Eddie (Rochester) An- 
derson, Jack Benny’s radio valet. The 
Negro comedian has a five-horse stable of 
“express trains.” Somehow Burnt Cork 
missed his signals; he localed home tenth. 


Se ee ee 
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Rochester mused: “TI didn’t expect him to 
win, but I did think he’d be able to keep 
up for a mile maybe and finish some- 
where in the middle, respectablelike.” 


Yankees’ Inning 


The New York Yankees and the Chi- 
cago White Sox were tied 1-1 going into 
the fifteenth inning on May 22, 1993. 
There was one on when Babe Ruth stepped 
up to bat, and Mark Roth, the club’s 
traveling secretary, was fidgeting. “What's 
the matter with you?” the Babe asked. 
“Sick?” “Yes,” Roth answered. “If you 
bums don’t wind up this ball game in 
hurry, we'll blow the train.” 

“Take it easy,” said Ruth. “I'll get us 
out of here.” He hit the first pitched ball 
for a homer and won the game 3-1. As 
the team clambered aboard the train, the 
home-run king asked Roth: “Why the hell 
didn’t you tell me about that before?” 

Only one of many, this story is related 
by Frank Graham, New York Sun sports 
columnist, in his new book, “The New 
York Yankees.” Graham breezily follows 
the fortunes of the Yanks from their High- 
lander days in 1908 with Big Bill Devery 
and Frank Farrell through the beery gold- 
en days of Ruppert to yesterday’s box 
score. In between, the team relentlessly 
captures thirteen American League pen- 
nants and nine World Series. 

With only three 1942 regulars—Bill 
Dickey, Joe Gordon, and Charley Keller 
—in this year’s line-up, Yankee fans can 
reminisce about the good old days. (TH 
New York Yankees. By Frank Graham. 
282 pages. Putnam. $3.) 


Double Take | 


The $3,500 fight fans at the Victory 
Sports Club in Milwaukee on April 30 
felt they were robbed. They had come to 
see 30 minutes of boxing between Fritzie 
Zivic, former welterweight champion, and 
Johnny Roszina, a local boy. But the bout 
ended in 2:55 of the first round with Ros- 
zina counted out on his knees. So Fred 
Saddy, secretary of the Wisconsin Bor- 
ing Commission, respectfully requested 
Zivic to continue the fight nevertheless. 
The Pittsburgh puncher obliged. Roszina, 
revived between rounds, was KO'd again 
in the eighth. 
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* Kast JUNE, in an advertisement 
appearing in the public press, we 
made this prophecy: 
“If we know anything about indus- 
try, and particularly the automotive 
industry, of which we are a part, a 
vast increase in military production 
for 1942, over 1941, is ‘in the bag’ 
... What we have done, and are doing, 
we know that hundreds of other 
prime contractors are doing and will 
do in 1942. Our government will get 
the additional production of planes, 
tanks and guns asked for this year — 
and a lot more —if we know what it’s 
all about—and we think we do!”’ 

Now, let’s look at the record. While 


the national interest does not permit 
the publication of actual production 
figures, the evidence is clear that 
American industry has equalled, and 
in many instances exceeded, the re- 
quests of our military leaders. 

Our own production of Marmon- 
Herrington trucks, tractors and 
combat tanks, which had already in- 
creased in 1941 to almost seven times 
that of 1939, rose again in 1942 to 
approximately three times the 1941 
production. Thus by 1942 our out- 
put was about twenty-one times our 
prewar volume. 

Of the thousands of American war 
production plants many even ex- 


ceeded our production increase dur- 
ing 1942. We are happy that they 
have, because the United Nations 
need every truck, every tank, every 
airplane, ship and gun that all of us 
can produce. But because we had at- 
tained in 1941 a greatly accelerated 
production (698% of 1939) our task 
was correspondingly more difficult. 

Multiplying the rate of our pro- 
duction again, in 1943, is not easy, 
but it is being done. Let’s all re- 
double our efforts now. Let’s work 
harder, put in more hours, and buy 
more bonds. By so doing, we can 
shorten the war and save thousands 
of precious American lives. 


MARMON-HERRINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








Metropolitan Moments . ..... « 














“To S-t-r-e-t-c-h Our Ration Book We Stop 
And Plan Our Points Before We Shop” 


Knowing how to stretch ration points is the secret of better meals. And we don’t 
think it’s “stretching a point” to add that the secret of better cocktails is still Cal- 
vert Reserve. We say “still”, for though Calvert distilleries are now 100% in war 
production, precious reserves of choicest stocks have been laid away...with the very 
cream of these destined for Calvert Reserve—the “finest you can drink or serve.” 


Used in moderation .. . Calvert Reserve ... will last for the duration 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof — 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 








GLOBE-WERNICKE OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


In war as in peace. . . Globe-Wernicke office accessories, filing 
equipment and supplies are helping speed up routine in offices and 
factories throughout the nation. These indispensable “tools of busi- 
ness” fully meet the war-time need for greater efficiency . . . enable 
people to do more and better work with less effort and expense. 
Globe-Wernicke offers a great variety of useful “business helps’’ 
needed in every office. Sold by leading stationers and office equip- 
ment dealers. 

% BUY MORE WAR BONDS * 


ext 














She Globe -We rnicke erey .. CINCINNATI, O. 
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Pulitzer Winners 








The corps of military experts that Amer. 
ican newspapers recruited on the invasion 
of Poland received Pulitzer Prize recogni. 
tion this week. Columbia University’s 
trustees voted an award of $500 to Han. 
son Baldwin of The New York Times. 

The tall, lean, and studious Baldwin, 
now 40, hates the “expert” tag. “If you 
pose as an expert, you lay yourself open 
to too much criticism. I report. I com. 
ment.” His assiduous efforts to avoid the 








Wide World 
Hanson Baldwin, recognized expert 


dreaded limb have earned him the copy- 
desk tag of “On-the-other-Hand-son Bald- 
win.” Nevertheless, his colleagues admire 
his generally cautious approach and his 
ability to reduce military terms to the lay- 
man’s language. 

Like most military experts, civilian and 
otherwise, he originally underrated the 
Russians. But almost alone he called the 
turn on French and Belgian resistance and 
the German campaign in the Low Cour- 
tries. 

Last fall, he returned from a 14,000- 
mile tour of Pacific fronts and wrote 4 
series of analytical reports on which le 
won the Prize for distinguished corte 
spondence. In it, he revealed to an ant 
ious and bewildered public what the Navy 
Department had withheld: Despite reports 
of the enemy’s approach, the United 
States cruisers Astoria, Quincy, and Vir- 
cennes and the Australian cruiser Cat- 
berra “were surprised like sitting ducks 
when they were sunk in a night attack 
the Solomons. 

Baldwin is strictly in his family’s naval 
and newspaper tradition. Three years after 
graduation from Annapolis in 1924, le 
took a $20-a-week police reporting job 
The Baltimore Sun, of which his father #3 
formerly managing-editor. Two years latet 
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he jomed The Times, and sought out as- 
signments on military affairs. In 1987 he 
was officially made The Times’s Navy and 
Army reporter and in 1939 eased into the 
expert’s chair. 

“a Other awards for distinguished works of 
<4 journalism, letters, and music during 1942: 


, Most disinterested and meritorious pub- 
lic service by an American newspaper: 
A $500 gold medal to The Omaha (Neb.) 
World-Herald for its statewide scrap-met- 
al-collection campaign which became a na- 
tional model. 

m- Editorial writing: $500 to Forrest W. 
the Seymour of The Des Moines [Iowa] Reg- 
ister and Tribune. 


E Cartooning: $500 to Jay Norwood 
(Ding) Darling of The New York Herald 
Tribune for “What a Place for a Waste 
Paper Salvage Campaign,” a gibe at gov- 
ernment publicity handouts. 

New photography: $500 to Frank Noel 
of the Associated Press for his “Water!” 
—a picture of an Indian sailor in a life- 
boat, his hands outstretched for water 
four days after his ship was torpedoed 
in the Indian Ocean. Noel, a victim of the 
same torpedoing, took the picture from a 
nearby lifeboat. 


Reporting on international affairs: $500 
to Ira Wolfert of North American News- 
paper Alliance for his series of three ar- 
ticles on the fifth battle of the Solomons. 

Distinguished example of a reporter's 
work: $500 to George Weller of The Chi- 
eago Daily News for his account of the 
life-saving appendectomy performed by a 
pharmacist’s mate on a sailor in a sub- 
marine submerged in enemy waters. 


Play: $500 to Thornton Wilder for “The 
Skin of Our Teeth.” 
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py Novel: $500 to Upton Sinclair for 
ald- “Dragon’s Teeth.” 
mire Biography: $500 to Samuel Eliot Mori- 


his son for “Admiral of the Ocean Sea” a life 
lay- of Columbus. 


Poetry: $500 to Robert Frost for “A 
and Witness Tree.” 


Distinguished book upon the history of 
jis” the United States: $500 to Esther Forbes 


for “Paul Revere and the World He Lived 
oun: In.” 

000- _ Music (first such award): $500 to Wil- 
a a liam Schuman for his “Secular Cantata 
he fe (No. 2, A Free Song.” 


anf The Emigré Press 


: In twenty-odd variegated formats, the 
po official and unofficial exiles of Europe’s 
m1 conquered nations speak to America in an 

Vin English sometimes ‘classic, sometimes as 
- homey as a stick of items from Round- 
‘ of about, but in tones increasingly persuasive. 
This emigré press, emanating largely from 

offices in Rockefeller Center of New York 
after City, ranges from trim slick-paper folio to 
single mimeographed sheet. Directed. pri- 

marily toward editors, publishers, lectur- 
ers, radio commentators, teachers, and 
libraries, the publications have come, in 
the three years since fateful May 10, 1940, 
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. ever, the development of VINYLITE 
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HE CONTROL OF FIRE at sea has 
always been a major problem. How- 


Elastic Plastics for wire and cable in- 
sulation helps to minimize some of the 
hazards of shipboard fire. Because 
these insulating materials do not propa- 
gate flame, such fires as have been 
spread by burning insulation can now 
be localized and confined to single com- 
partments. This improved insulation 
will also function even though sub- 
merged in salt water... delivering vital 
current for propulsion power, for light- 
ing, and for radio and telephone com- 
munications. 


The use of VINYLITE Plastics to in- 
sulate and protect electric wires and 
‘cables, both as primary insulation and 
as jacketing, has already proved itself 
of vital and permanent value. For 
VINYLITE Plastics offer a combina- 
tion of physical characteristics pos- 
sessed by no other insulating mate- 
rial, even rubber. Besides being 
highly resistant to moisture, these 
materials will not support combustion. 
They retain flexibility at temperatures 
as low as - 50 deg. F. They resist action 
of chemicals, oxygen, and ozone. 


If you are engaged in essential pro- 
duction and are seeking insulating ma- 
terials with the unique combination of 
properties offered by VINYLITE Plas- 
tics, enlist the full co-operation of our 
‘technical staff, or write for Booklet 
9,““Vinylite Plastics for Wire and Cable 
Insulation.” 

Plastics Division 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
> 
30 East 42up Grrezt, New York, N.Y. 


\ 













ELASTIC PLASTICS - RIGID PLASTICS | 
RESINS FOR ADHESIVES | 
RESINS FOR SURFACE COATINGS . 


*The word "Vinylite” is a registered trademark of | 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 


























Three short words describe the popularity 
of Teacher’s Scotch. No more need be said 


when you know... 


A the 


Made since 1830 by 
Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S . 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





The NATURAL INDUSTRIAL CENTER of the WEST. 


es C OS ts “Yes, Mr. President! In the West we have our own 
sources of raw materials, we make our own goods, for 
our own markets. Distribution costs less, saves days of 
[ E S S time over shipping from the East. 


“In many lines we're already independent of the East. When 
to manufacture peacecomes we'll be even moreso. We're developing ten years 
h in one during this war period. 
in the 79 “Already more than 150 nationally-known manufacturers real- 
WE S T? ize sg Rr of decentenlizin production by putting a 
plant in the Metropolitan Oakland Area. It’s the logical way 
to cut manufacturing and distribution costs.” 


1,750,000 PROGRESSIVE AMERICANS live within 50 miles of 
Metropolitan Oakland Area...most favorable location for reach- 
ing the Coast’s 9,750,000 and the Eleven West- 
ern States’ 14,000,000... .three transcontinental 
railroads, two transcontinental airlines... har- 
bor facilities unexcelled on the Coast... huge 
potential of postwar power and skilled labor... 


These merely suggest some of Metropolitan 
Oakland Area’s tages. Prepare NOW for 
stwar expansion. Ask us to tg i 
urvey showing how these: advantages apply 


directly to your western operation. 


az ~. MET KLAND AREA 
( A | ETROPOLITAN OA 


METROPOLITAN 
OAKLAND AREA 
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“Parelius 
time Na: 
over an | 


to reach a much larger American audience, 

Smartest and most successful of the of. 
ficial émigré publications is News From d 
Belgium and the Belgian Congo, , (beet S¢!” 
brochure-sized, offset job which last week [§ American 
had a mailing list of 118,000, most of it in NOW2Y . 
normally isolationist Middle Western jg Post¥al ! 
states. The chief reasons for the popularity Of the 
of News From Belgium are the limpid and all excep! 
lucid editorials of Albert Jan-Goris, his. French a 
torian, literary critic, and poet who has of a han 
written love lyrics to himself under the go little 
feminine pen name of Marnix Gijsen. the ancie! 

Jan-Goris was a natural for his current for auton 
posts as Belgian Commissioner of Infor. jg ™0st ~<a 
mation and editor of the news weekly, He ga? ele § 
had a fellowship at the University of South Ar 
Washington in 1926-27, returned home and 
wrote a book, “Discover America,” which 
sold well in Belgium. The outbreak of war 
found him in New York as Belgian Com- 
missioner to the World’s Fair. The short, 
swarthy, 43-year-old writer soon became [Lf You 
Commissioner of Information in New York. 

An ironic tone pervades most of Jan- Grand 
Goris’s editorials which, idiomatically, jg ‘ound t 
stand up to the best in American news. [jg bis secor 
papers. But their rapierlike thrusts and he takes 
often sardonic humor reflect his attach. [jy HOS a 
ment to the classics. In his moving tribute [eyes # t 
to Belgian schoolteachers who refused to Grace E. 
knuckle under to Nazi reorganization, he jg C*lese « 
wrote: “The Greeks and the Romans who [jg ™ Psycl 
long ago said everything worth-while under [J Presentin 
the sun, discovered the drama in the jg ettenan 
schoolmaster’s life; they went, as they jj Yomen w 
always did, to the core of the problem... [gp # 2eW le 
Juvenal said in his satires: ‘It is repetition, Instea 
like cabbage served at every meal, that jg the gr 
wears out the schoolmaster’s life’.” For Ely j}%. Som 
Culbertson, bridge player turned postwar teeth. Ol 
planner, Jan-Goris had this barb: “He is old bodi 
certainly the best bridge player among the With be 
amateur world politicians.” Among tl 

Officially, the Netherlands government Among tl 
is represented by two fortnightlies, Neth- preaches 
erlands News and Netherlands News Di- [§Hollywoo 
gest, edited by Joseph W. F. Stolpleman, About 
“not so much to enlighten the general lived to 
public as for commentators and newsmen.” outdistan 

But to most Dutch-Americans, the slick Most cor 
Knickerbocker Weekly is the voice of the lady, aft 
Netherlands in the United States. Strictly §¥# “thr 
speaking, it is not a refugee publication. #. 

It started in Hollywood in 1938 as The K ng 
Netherlands-American Digest. The follow- 

ing year Albert Balink, the Dutch-born First 
founder, moved to New York and with an Carter, 
American newspaperman, Jay Bradley, ankh-Arr 
continued the publication under a new Egypt te 
name, The Knickerbocker Weekly. Its con- lonely se 
tributing editors include Hendrik Willem singin 
van Loon and Paul de Kruif. Among the And soo 
backers are the Shell Oil Co., Royal Neth- ter unco 
erlands Steamship Co., Lever Bros., and jt? King 
Philips Lamps & Radio. Pony editions of the fjfew days 
weekly reach Holland, but how the editors A ser 
















will not say. empty hi 
It is News of Norway that has the Jy. Ent 
home-towniest flavor. This four-pager is JP the 







filled with local items which often inform a 
Norwegian-Americans of the execution of 
imprisonment of a friend or relative or sh 


pitiless publicity on- traitors. A sample: 


hatives, 
to the t. 
Thus 
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“Parelius Finnerud has quit his job as full- 
time Nazi sports administrator to take 
over an Oslo business concern which had 
been seized from a Jew.” Edited by the 
American-born Trygve M. Ager, News of 
Norway thus is piling up an impressive 

twar indictment among 16,000 readers. 

Of the rest of the refugee publications 
all except that in behalf of the Fighting 
French are mimeographed or offset sheets 
of a handout nature. A- somewhat signifi- 
cant little pamphlet is Basque, devoted to 
the ancient claim of that Spanish province 
for autonomy. The first issue appeared al- 
most simultaneously with the formation of 
an exile Spanish Republican committee in 
South America. 
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If You Live to Be 100 ‘ 


Grandpa, at 90, may not be much use 
around the house, but wait until he gets 
his second wind ten years from now. If 
he takes to taking care of 68 cows, 6 
horses, and 2 mules, in addition to making 
eyes at the old gals, it won’t surprise Dr. 
Grace E. Bird of the Rhode Island State 
College of Education. She told the East- 
ern Psychological Association so last week, 
presenting a twenty-year study of 450 
centenarians. Her findings were: men and 
women who reach the five-score mark take 
a new lease on life. 

Instead of becoming feebler, members 
of the group surveyed grew stronger after 
100. Some could see better; others cut new 
teeth. Old bones knitted after breaks, and 
old bodies survived major operations. 
With better health came new interests. 
Among the centenarians is a plane spotter. 
Among the centenariennes is a woman who 
preaches every Sunday; another made her 
Hollywood debut at 100. 

About twice as many women as men 
lived to be 100; unmarried women were 
outdistanced by married (oldest: 125). 
Most confessed to romantic interests. One 
lady, after being jilted by a 77-year-old, 
was “through with men for life.” 








King Tut’s Curse 


First there was the canary. Howard 
Carter, discoverer of the tomb of Tut- 
ankh-Amen, had brought the pet to 
Egypt to cheer him in his tedious and 
lonely search. At first the natives told him 
& singing bird would bring good luck. 
And soon after the canary’s arrival Car- 
ter uncovered the flight of stairs leading 
to King Tut’s golden resting place. But a 
few days later . . . 

A servant walking toward Carter's 
tmpty house heard a faint, almost human 
ry. Entering, he saw a coiled cobra—it 
meld the dead canary in its mouth. 

this also was to be , said the 
Ratives, for the bird had brought Carter 
to the tomb and had paid the penalty. 

Thus began the legend of the curse to 
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MIGHT HAVE 
PREVENTED 


WanrTIME restrictions make cop- 
per products hard to get—this in- 
cludes electrical wire and cable. It 
will pay youto protect what you have. 

Anaconda’s Preventive Mainte- 
nance Plan will help you check to 
see that cables in your plant are 
not being abused. 

If you follow this free plan you 
not only help yourself but more im- 
portant you help the war effort. This 


be too late—de it NOW a 








manual provides a practical auto- 
matic method for complete analysis 
of circuits and equipment .'.. uncov- 
ers potential weaknesses...methods 
for correcting them .;.with charts 
to enable quick periodic check-ups. 
net 
NOTE: Through this Preventive Main- 
tenance Plan you may uncover the evi- 
dence necessary to obtain an ““emergency 
repair priority.” This is explained fully 
in the plan book. : oN 


ANACONDA’S PREVENTIVE 
“te MAINTENANCE Puan 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company® Individual 





25 Broadway, New York City 


Preventive Maintenance Plan for safe- 


ga ae 


Please send copy of the Anaconda Compean 
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AGE FENCE 


not Wire Fence — Sesece 1853 























@ We in America are learning to protect what we have—to safeguard persons and prop- 
erty. Sturdy, long-lasting fence is a primary requirement. Page Fence is now a war plant 
necessity but when it is again available for residences and other properties, erection of 
this protection will be on a “first come, first served” basis. If your name has been entered 
on our After-War Priority List you can get your fence earlier. Let us help you start plan- 

_ ning now. Send for copy of FENCE FACTS containing valuable information and illustrations, 
and name of the Association member nearest you. Consult this fence expert. Address 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION e AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





“<Smoking a pipe again, Jim?’’ 
“‘Yeah, it’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE”’ 





Yes, Country Doctor IS DIFFERENT... 
it’s a cool, mild-mannered smoke without a 
bit of bite. Years of careful testing and blend- 
ing of eight of the world’s finest tobaccos 
produced Country Doctor—the one rich 
mixture in a thousand. 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 











If your dealer doesn't have it, write Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





WHEN YOU TREAT YOURSELF TOO WELL 


When you’ve celebrated too 
heartily and wake up with an up- 
set stomach and a sick headache, 
here’s a way to get fit in a jiffy! 
gh ns 1 to 4 aoe ge of 
. Siegert’s Angostura bi in 

a little water, hot or cold. Quick 










cting—pleasant to take. K a 
\_ Bottle in your medicine aa” 
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which the deaths of a score or more pen 
sons linked with the opening of the tog) 
in 1922-23 have been fancifully ascribeg, 
The story of the curse is told, and i 
ghost is finally laid in “Pioneer to th 
Past,” by Charles Breasted. It is the 

of Breasted’s father, the late Dr. Jame, 
H. Breasted, the greatest Orientalist ang’ 
archeologist America has yet produced, 
Father and son were among those first to 
enter the tomb—hidden from mortal eyes 
for 3,250 years. 

There were other incidents calculated 
to encourage belief in supernatural mach. 
inations. For example, as Dr. Breasted 
was engaged in copying some of the seal 
in the tomb an eye in one of the statues 
“clearly and unmistakably winked at me” 
The hard-headed scientist investigated, 
He soon found that a flake of pigment, 
hanging before the eye, had perfectly 
duplicated a shameless wink when moved 
by a breeze. 

Lord Carnarvon, who financed the 
search for Tut-ankh-Amen, did die whik 











Wid 


engaged in the tomb-opening labors, but Schuba 
there was nothing mysterious about his odds w 
death, according to the author. Shaving § (ay co 
hurriedly one morning, Carnarvon sliced HJ ness 
off a welt raised by a mosquito bite and, HM Robert 
oblivious of all but the work on the tomb, 3 types o 
he continued to shave off the scab o ine ee 
successive mornings. He applied no dis- 9 

infectant even after a filthy Egyptian fy —---~ 
was observed to settle on the wound and @ will pro 
infect it. Despite a fever that resulted, MH this shor 
he ignored doctors who ordered him to & findings 
bed and soon was beyond medical aid. by a vi 


Many of the other “curse victims” are Mf any pra 
listed by Breasted, who concludes: “Since # Thous 





people believe what they enjoy believing, Hf and cig! 
it is futile to remind the curse addicts that oratory. 
of the men who had any active connection Mi that the 
with the tomb, a number were already Hi fantastic 
elderly, and several had for a long time I \ere inj 
previously been in frail health. Contrary il eggs, ca; 
to tourist-bureau propaganda, the climste Hf veloped 
of Egypt is not benign but tropical and I nrised n 
sinister. The salvaging work on the tom) rounding 
and its contents was enormously exs- Mi through 
ing and trying and lasted for some eight Mithings 
years. Whatever befell those who were i Mi hacteria 





volved in any phase of the discovery mete 
ly reflected mortality averages which at 
@ commonplace to every insurance acti 
ary.” (PIONEER TO THE Past. By Charla 
Breasted. 436 pages. Scribners. $3.50.) 


virus, T 






















Cancer and the Virus 








More conservative members of the met- 
ical fraternity long have looked with acute 
disfavor on suggestions that cancer 
be caused by a virus. But last month 
Dr. Alfred Taylor, a biologist, came Eat ™ 
from his University of Texas laboratory 0%, 
explain in person to Rockefeller, Columbia, 
and Yale scientists some research results 
that strengthen the virus theory. | 

After offering the first specific evident 
of the production of cancers in mamm 
by means of a virus, or virus-like entity, 
the Texan hastened to add that evel 
though continued - research concel! 





















































Wide Awake: Paul Joseph 
Schuba, 4, Chicago, beat 1,000-to-1 
odds when he awakened from a 38- 
day coma induced by sleeping sick- 
ness which followed measles. Dr. 
Robert E. Cummings had used two 
types of serum, meanwhile maintain- 
ing nourishment intravenously, 
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will prove all cancer to be virus-caused, 
this should scare nobody. For Dr. Taylor’s 
findings indicate that any cancer caused 
hy a virus would not be infectious “in 
any practical sense.” 

Thousands of eggs, hundreds of mice, 
and eighteen months of painstaking lab- 
oratory procedures were required to show 
that the virus hypothesis is anything but 
fantastic. When cells from mouse cancers 
were injected into the yolk sacs of chicken 
eggs, cancers (sometimes large ones) de- 
veloped in the eggs, a result that sur- 
prised no one. But next, bits of yolk sur- 
rounding these growths were passed 
through filters that strained out not only 
things as large as cancer cells but also 
bacteria and other particles larger than a 
virus. The filtrate was then injected into 
healthy mice and normal eggs, and cancer 
developed in both. From this the only pos- 
sible conclusion was that something iden- 
tical with, or similar to, a virus produced 
the malignant growths; moreover, that 
this cancer-causing substance was’ con- 
stantly being given off by the cancers 
themselves. 

Dr. Taylor now is seeking to determine 
Whether or not a cell-free filtrate from 
fuman cancer tissue also will cause cancer 
m yolk sacs. But, because cancer cells of 
men and the larger animals require more 
me to develop than those of mice, it is 
essential to find eggs which have a longer 
atching time than hens’ eggs (21 days) 
- run the tests. So Dr. Taylor is using 
Auscovy duck eggs which must be in- 
bated for about 30 days before the baby 
~ucklings can peck their way out. 


_ From broad plantations, busy modern cities, roaring indus- 


trial centers, army camps and naval bases, a New South, intent 


- upon its jobs of war ... looks up. 


:. Written in the skies is seen the image of a new tomorrow, 
a post-war era of industrial, agricultural, and aviation prog- 


ress heretofore undreamed of. A day of new products, new 


ets and new opportunities. 
Delta, flying along the trails of an old South steeped in 


: radition, history and ideals, has served for 18 years the 


sess leaders of this advancing southland. ... And Delta 


is destined to take an ever-increasing part in its rapid 


industrial development. | 
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Tre steady roar of naval guns... 


supplies... 
Carrying the battle to the enemy... 


American Industry is rapidly step- 
ping up mass production of these vital 
weapons of war. Supplying guns ahead 
of schedule. 


To keep war plants working at maxi- 
mum speeds, the very finest of heating 
equipment is required . . . for proper 


heat means increased production. 


For fifty years, steam has served 
America in wt and war, the one in- 
dispensable heating medium. 


Steam, harnessed and brought under 
control with Webster Steam Heating 
Equipment, is doing an outstanding 
heating job in thousands of war plants, 
providing economy and trouble-free 
operation. 


Today, Webster is engaged in direct 
war work and in supplying Steam Heat- 


ing ipment for buildings serving the 
war effort and essential civilian needs. 








Repairs and replacements for Webster 
Systems are available under W. P. B. 
Order P-84. 






Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in principal U.S. Cities 
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Protecting convoys of men and— 








Back to Jefferson 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The State of New York last week 
took a step which brings to a climax a 
long series of warning signals all over 
the country. Its State War Council, of 
which Gov. Thomas E. Dewey is chair- 
man, acting under the broad powers 
given by state law, adopted a resolution 
through which the state assumes re- 
sponsibility for the enforcement of price 
ceilings through the state courts and 
other law-enforcement agencies. 

It is noteworthy that the resolution 
establishing this power proclaims that 
the whole Federal setup for price control 
has broken down in New York. Thus 2 
state, without hemming and hawing, has 
boldly moved into a field in which the 
Federal government has _ineffectively 
sought to carry out a policy essential 
to the fight against inflation. It is the 
most forthright move yet taken to stop 
what Governor Griswold of Nebraska 
calls “the enforced strip-tease of state 
authority.” 

The day after New York took this 
action, Governor Griswold did some 
pretty plain talking before the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. He 
fully recognized the validity of broad 
Federal ideals of social security, agri- 
cultural promotion and the like. But 
he pointed out that the administration 
of such purposes cannot be “driven by 
impersonal Federal power all along a 
rigid shaft clear down to the smallest 
business in the smallest town” without 
“the smashing of the everyday Ameri- 
can’s conception of free life.” Between 
national purposes and the individual, he 
said, there must be a “protesting uni- 
versal joint . . . That universal joint 
is the state.” 


Years ago Thomas Jefferson, look- 
ing down the long perspective of the 
future, said almost the same thing: 
“This country is too large to have all 
its affairs directed by a single govern- 
ment.” And when Jefferson said that, 
there were only seventeen states! 

Obviously there is a big unspoken 
assumption in the New York plan. It 
can work only if neighboring states take 
similar action. For food whose price 
was rigidly controlled by ceilings and 
their enforcement in New York would 
flow, by the suction of higher prices, 
into less conscientious states. Which 
brings us squarely up against the 
necessity of regionalism. ; 

‘That need has been recognized this 
year by several highly significant 


’ of many war agencies who roam through 


regional meetings of governors. This 
March, governors and other representa- 
tives of twelve Midwestern states met 
in Des Moines. In March, too, seven 
Western governors met in Salt Lake 
City and, with five more Western 
governors, they are meeting again in 
San Francisco as this is written. In early 
April, nine governors met in Chicago. 
More recently still, the governors or 
other representatives of ten Southern 
states met in Atlanta. 

The inside reports on all these meet- 
ings are more or less the same. Every- 
where there is burning resentment over 
the by-passing of state governments by 
Federal agencies. The determination 
that the state will permit no more 
“strip-teasing” of their powers is all 
but unanimous. 

Governors complain of representatives 





their states without so much as appear- 
ing at their offices to pay a courtesy 
call. Communications about what they 
are up to are almost unheard of: state 
executives say they know only what 
they read in the papers. Western 
governors are especially irate over the 
extent to which the Federal govern- 
ment is acquiring further huge holdings 
of land. In Wyoming, for instance, the 
Federal government, acting under an 
old law, took over some 220,000 acres 
of land “by the flourish of a pen.” The 
tax basis of such states is being system- 
atically cut away, and their governors 
are yelling to high heaven about it. 

In all these regional meetings, post- 
war planning has been emphasized. The 
states are bent upon having a large, if 
not completely free, hand in planning. 
But in any event, they are resolved that 
the major role in carrying out postwar 
plans shall be theirs. 


What all this portends is only in 
small part political. Governorships in 
this country are evenly divided between 
the parties. The Democratic governors 
of the South are just as emphatic m 
stating their position as the Republicans 
from the corn belt. The warning they 
give rests upon broad principle. The 
trend the governors are fighting began 
many years ago. But war regimentation 
—rationing, price ceilings and the rest 
of it—has brought a chorus of amens 
from the people of their states for their 
contention that only so far as the states 
are vital and active, can freedom be 
preserved at home. 
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Make it a Summer Parade of 


FINELINE LEADS 


For your pencil—the original, 

}\\ strong, smooth-writing Fineline 

leads. Developed for Sheaffer by 

WN the Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 

. Economy package, 25c; regular 
\/ package, 15c. 


with JPTON CLOSE 
NBC Complete 


Network—Sundays 
[ 15 P.iA. E.W.T.; 2:15 P.M. CW. ty 
S15 PM. MLW.T.; 12:15 PLM. P 


from Home 


OU'LL tell the world that you love him— 

and you're so proud of him you're nearly 
bursting. Millions of grand lads away off some- 
where—getting letters from those who love 
them, and writing letters. A parade of letters 
tells an endless message of pride and love 
and loyalty—a message that never loses its 


wonderful newness. 


Sheaffer makes implements of peace and war. 
The peacetime products, by their very nature, 
are much in demand in wartime, but are neces- 
sarily curtailed, along with all similar products 
of other companies, by WPB order. Therefore, 
they are rationed to dealers and by them to 
the public. About half as many are available 
now as in 1941. The men and women of Sheaffer 
who have been freed from pen and pencil 
production are hard at work on their war jobs. 
Above: “TRIUMPH” TUCKAWAY Lifelime* pen, $12.50—for men or 


women, without clip, carries safely in all positions in purse or pocket. 
Matching pencil, $4. 

*Aall Lifetime pens, identified by the White Dot, are unconditionally 
gvaranteed for the life of the first user except against loss and will- 
ful damage — when serviced, if complete pen is returned, subject only 
to insurance, postage, handling charge — 35c. 


SHEAFFER. 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, lowa; 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


V-BLACK 


When writing V---- Mail to our men 
overseas — use V-Black SKRIP! 
V---- Mail letters are photographed 

on 16 mm. film—flown overseas 
—reproduced and delivered. y, 
Black photographs best and V- 
Black SKRIP writes black — 

stays black! Ask for V-Black 

SKRIP in the 4-oz. DOUBLE Vj 
SIZE—25c. 


/ 
o 


Copyright, 1043, W. A. Sheaffer Pen-Co, 
#Trademark Reg. U, 8. Pat. Off. 
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MEETING OF MINDS 


We have a lot of arguments — 
That headstrong chap and I— 
On politics, and exercise, 
And what to eat, and why. 
I tell him he’s a stubborn ape — 





He says the same of me... 

In fact there’s just about one thing 
On which we both agree... 

No argument is possible — 
Dissension’s at an end — 

When Bill and I enjoy the taste 
Of savory Seven blend! 











OU’LL AGREE...savory-rich and satisfying 
... yet zephyr-light on your tongue... Sea- 
gram’s “7” is a “front-office” blend of Seagram’s 
most sparingly used whiskies...smoothed, toned 
and taste-refined with special “soft-stilled” 


| ap’ “2 
Op tNDED WHISKEY | neutral spirits... the “Rembrandt of whiskies.” 


= \ "7a Most PLEASING 
tees T= / 3 to the Palate- 


~P**veee 


Least TAxInG 
to the Faste 


Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York. 





